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re-construc- 
i tion days, af- 

weewsy ter the War 
Some of the Rebel- 
lion, white men of the South, in an effort to instill fear in the 
hearts of the Liibranians, and to keep them from enjoying the 
full privileges of citizenship, organized the Ku Klux Klan. They 
claimed the organization was for the purpose of restoring to the 
white people of the South, the control and dominance of that 
section and to promote patriotism and chivalry as well as pro- 
tect womanheod. The end, they claimed, justified the means of 
attaining that end. They hesitated at nothing. Murder be- 
came a mere incident; the most atrocious and revolting crimes 
were committed in the name of chivarly and the protection of 
virtue. So long as all these crimes were directed against mem- 
bers of the black race, no protest was made on the part of the 
whites. And when the black people protested the deaf ear was 
turned to their cries. Even those white people whose views did 
not coincide with the attitude of the members of the “Invisible 
Empire’ ’ offered no word of protest. 


LTHOUGH dormant for a time, this hooded serpent, the 
“Invisible Empire,” never died and within the past five 
years has re-organized, received a charter and boldly come to the 
fore for all to behold. In one city alone, in the South, the Klan 
claims to have applications from ten thousand who wish to be 
initiated under the “fiery cross.” They have even paraded in 
« full costume to show their numerical strength. They were per- 
” mitted to parade because the general belief was that their efforts 
™ would be directed against the Libranians only. Unchecked, they 
continued their crimes. They forgot, 
it seems, that a boomrang returns to 
the thrower. Evidently some of those 
lynching and pillaging boomerangs 
thrown at the Libranians in the past 
fifty years, have begun to return to the 
throwers, the Southern white people 
Recently, we are told, there has been 
a series of arrests and also a committee 
has been appointed to make investiga- 
tions in an effort to put a stop to “night 
riding.” Why? Because these same 
“knights of the fiery cross’ have hunt- 
ed Libranians so long with impunity 
that they are growing tired of that 
sport and want something newer and 
more exciting. Therefore, they have 
started terrorizing white people. Mask- 
ed men, on masked horses, have been 
riding through the dark hours of the 
night posting warnings on gin houses, 
barns and plantation owners’ doors. 
warning them not to sell their cotton 
until the price advances. They are do- 
ing this in an effort to keep the price 
of cotton high. 
In case the gin owner fails to heed 
the warning, the same mysterious night riders return under 
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cover of darkness and 
burn the gin, cotton and 
all, and in some cases 
give the owner a good 
threshing in the bargain. Recently when one of these cases 
came up in a Georgia court, the judge is accredited with saying: 
“Officers of the law, representing the sovereignty of the state, 
flee from the mob. What an awful spectacle! The state, created 
by the people, in flight, pursued by its own creators. Lawless- 
ness reigns supreme; the sacredness of the law becomes a by- 
word to be scoffed at; constitutional guarantees are by force 
made vain and empty things. 

“To justify such conduct some will say that the law is techni- 
cal and too slow; that justice may miscarry, and punishment be 
not measurably imposed. Our civil laws are administered by 
our own people and we but indict ourselves. What assurances 
have any of you that, with public passion sufficiently inflamed, 
you may not be a victim, and your life the forfeit, though you be 
stainless of crime? Let us not make a farce of this court.” 


HE night rider long ago lost his respect for the law. Until 

every citizen, regardless of color or creed, is made to re- 

spect the law to the very letter, the whites as well as the blacks 
may expect to suffer. 


THIS IS THE SEASON OF GIVING 


O you live in comfort? By comfort we do not mean luxury 

and idleness. You are ving in comfort when you have 
enough to eat, a clean, comfortable place in which to live, suffi- 
cient clothes to keep you warm and in good health. But every 
day you brush elbows with those who 
are in great need—those who lack life’s 
necessities. You don’t have to go out 
of your way to hunt them, either. Just 
ask the little fellow who delivers your 
daily paper if he don’t know a Libra- 
nian family in need of help. Perhaps 
that shabbily dressed girl you meet each 
morning on the car can tell you of a 
widow who goes out to work each day 
and leaves her small children at home 
alone. These pecple really need your 
help. They will really appreciate a lift, 
especially in the winter. 

Perhaps you’ll excuse yourself with 
the thought that you’ll give a small sum 
to one of the organized charities. It’s 
good to give to organized charity. It 
beats not giving at all, but it’s better 
to give first-hand and at the same time 
offer a word of cheer to those who are in 
distress. As the poet ably expresses it. 
“Who bestows himself with his alms 
feeds three—himself, his hungering 
neighboring, and Me.” 


By Howard Weston... 9 


O doubt after laying aside the 
money you’ve planned to spend 
for Christmas gifts you’ve nothing left. Not enough to buy even 
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N the king’s hut at the far end of 
the boma he first opened his eyes to 
the light of day. The son of the 
king’s fifth and newest wife was 
he, with, on the other side, the blood 
of royal inheritance in his veins. The 
boma stood in the clearing, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the dense 
jungle growths, and shaded by im- 
mense trees, whose wide spreading 
branches overhung the enclosure. At night the roar- 
ing and coughing of the great forest animals tore the 
night into a bedlam of sound, to the intense discom- 
fort of the more hervous ones of the tribe. Into 
such a life was the little black babe projected, with- 
out his consent, but to the great joy of his young 
mother. Shortly after his birth, Musuli, the king, 
his father, came into the hut to inspect the latest 
addition to his rather numerous household. Holding 
the wee creature high in his arms, he said, “Lo, he 
wriggles as the young boar of the forest. We will 
therefore call him by the name of Otambi.” 


As the months rolled by, and the child reached the 
age where most of his brothers and sisters had be- 
gun to jabber words of their native tongue, with 
greater or less coherence, it was found that he was 
dumb, although his other faculties proved to be rather 
keener than normal. 


In the childish body were the beginnings of muscu- 
lar strength far greater than any his brothers had 
ever shown. He grew faster, learned with greater 
facility, despite the fact that he could not give voice 
to his thoughts and feelings. Fom earliest childhood 
he had never cried, the only sound emanating from 
him being a queer throaty grumble in which he would 
indulge at times without seeming to be annoyed at 
anything in particular, much as a dog would howl at 
the moon. 





USULI, coached by the witch doctor of the tribe, 

wished to kill the babe, as the man of spells 
had found, by performing various rites, and indulg- 
ing in sundry incantations, that the speechless child 
would some day be a menace to the tribe. This edict 
he found no trouble inculcating in the receptive 
and grossly superstitious mind of the king, for the 
witch doctor by virtue of his peculiar powers, was the 
real ruler of the land. Musuli he moved as he wished, 
by the potency of his spells, or by suggestion, so 
subtle as to seem to the chief to be fostered in his 
own somewhat dull mind, and after the performance 
of any service which the witch doctor particularly 
desired, the credit, good or bad, as the case might be, 
usually fell upon the pudgy shoulders of Musuli, the 
figure head. 


In the person of Tamuzda, the mother of Otambi, 
when the subject of taking the babe’s life was care- 
fully broached, the witch doctor encountered a raging, 
tearing she-devil, before whose onslaught he retired 
to the shelter of his own thrice consecrated hut, nor 
ventured forth again until he was reasonably sure 
that the storm of his own brewing was completely 
blown over. 

Tamuzda was the product of a war upon a neigh- 
boring tribe, and as an alien, she had very little faith 
in the machinations of Kabirri, the devil man. For 
this, therefore, Kabirri hated her, and indirectly ,the 
product of her loins, the mute babe whom he had sen- 
tenced to death. 

To the king, Musuli, went Tamuzda, forthwith, and 
the and the arguments the blazing eyed young woman 
used to the dunder headed chief were never known to 
any but the principal actors in the drama. When 
Kabirri thought to force the issue of the mute son 
of the house of Musuli, he found a stone wall of 
stubbornness in the plastic nature of the chief which 
he could not touch by any threats of punishment, 
here or hereafter, nor the issue of the statement that 
on the demise of the king he would condemn the soul 
of that august person to wiggle about the earth, en- 
cased in the sinuous body of a snake. Musuli lay at 
ease on his couch, his only answer to the verbal in- 
sults of Kabirri being, “Tamuzda says no, therefore, 


OTAMBI 


By Jack Ruggles 


This is the first of a series of stories 
of life in the African Jungle in all its 
gradeur and mystery. 





it may not be.” Disgusted and angered, Kabirri 
took himself off. his mind occupied with means of dis- 
posing of the person of little Otambi, in which none 
but himself should have a part. 

Due to the watchfulness of the young mother, also 
her resemblance to a she-tiger when aroused, the 
plans of Kabirri in regard to the child came to 
naught. Otambi progressed from roll to crawl, from 
crawl to walk, from walk to unwonted ability in 
bodily motion, all without ever realizing there was a 
Nemesis on his tiny heels. At the age of four. he was 
playing with older children, as his strength was so 
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Persevere 


HOUGH you labor hard and labor long 
O’er Life’s disheartening trail, 

And meet your troubles with song, 
Until, at last you fail; 

Don’t let your courage then abate, 

But grit your teeth and laugh at fate. 


Though you struggle hard to win success 
Along the lines you choose, 
And all your plans become a mess 
Until at last you lose; 
Don’t rail and storm against your fate— 
Success comes only to those who wait. 


Though you brace yourself for any trial, 
Confident you can’t be beat, 

And your castles fall in a jumbled pile, 
From the inroads of defeat; 

Remember, few the heights attain 

Who haven’t the “sand” to try again. 


Be ee he we ae he ae ae oe ae ae Se ae Ne oe We Ze ae ae Ee We ae He We He Oe We We He We We Whe ae ae Me ae 


much greater than that of those of his own age, as 
was also his size, that it was deemed inadvisable for 
him to use it on those of a frailer mold. 


ry eens looked on the development of her off- 
spring with secret pride, and told herself that 
some day here would be a warior worthy of the name, 
provided he did not get the string of his young life 
severed by antagonistic influences. From these she 
was determined to shield him, so far as lay within her 
power, until such time as the size of his muscles de- 
noted that he would be amply able to look out for his 
own interests. 

The child, however, did not seem to possess the 
social instinct so strong in Negroid races. He much 
preferred when the gate of the stockade was open to 
wander out and play alone in the edge of the jungle. 
Tamuzda had invariably to watch him during the day, 
and even in the night he evinced restless traits in 
common with the wild jungle dwellers. 

These things troubled Tamuzda, as she was already 
at a disadvantage in being unable to communicate 
with her son. Their intercourse was limited to his de- 
mands for food, for sleep, and other very obvious 
things in which he could make his wishes understood. 
As he grew, his tendency to be alone seemed to grow 
with him, and during the day he absented himself 
from the stockade with alarming frequency. It was 
not until he was ten years old, with the strength 
of the ordinary full grown man, and much of the de- 
velopment looked for in a mans body that he first 
began to stay away from the stockade at nights. 

His absence gave rise to much gossip in the wo- 
men’s quarters and all through the village. At such 
times as he would appear, like a black god of the 
forest, and with light and noiseless tread, made his 
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way to his mother’s hut, where he was always sure 
of a welcome and food, only to take his departure 
sometime in the dead of the night, as noiselessly as 
he had come. Everything about the boy’s movements 
seemed to suggest the animal, rather than the human. 
Not that he was physically deformed in any way, for, 
from the standpoint of both black and white races, 
he was unusually handsome. Instead of the features 
of the African Negro he had the more aquiline type, 
with high, broad forehead, that is usually seen in the 
native of India. Added to his appearance was his 
phenomenal muscular development, and his keen, 
rapidly working mind. 


HERE came a time when Otani did not return 

to the village. Tamuzda gave herself up to the 
wailing grief of the African female, at time of death, 
and mourned for him as lost. But for Otambi life 
had begun. 


Far away in the jungle, in a clearing hardly fifty 
feet in diameter, sat the lost one, making a meal of a 
piece of raw meat he held in his hands. His face 
shone with the grease from the repast, and the little 
drops of blood fell upon his bare breast, as the pow- 
erful jaws of him tore their way into the warm flesh. 
All about were the great trees; trees which had never 
been seen, perhaps, by any white, and which cer- 
tainly had never been touched by man. Otambi 
was far from human habitation, in the very heart 
of the teeming jungle, and it seemed to please him to 
be entirely free, for, as he crunched at the meat in 
his hands, he gave a little gutteral sound of sat- 
isfaction. 


He had found, in the course of his travels in the 
jungle, that, owing to the peculiar formation of his 
tongue and throat, it was very easy for him to 
imitate the sounds made by certain animals. For 
instance, he could bark like a baboon, with such 
accuracy and perfection, that a band of these ani- 
mals would soon be about him, did he make the sound 
in a place they frequented. He knew better than to 
do this, for the baboon is a fierce and ugly antagonist, 
once his angry passions are aroused, so, with the 
ability to make the sounds came the knowledge of 
when to make them. 

The boy could imitate perfectly the grunt of the 
wild boar, the coughing growl of the leopard, and to 
the limit of his lungs, the roar of the lion. This was 
the life he loved; while at the same time, though he 
had descended, in his manner of living, to the level 
of the wild forest fauna about him, yet he was re- 
moved from them by the unusual keeness of his brain, 
the ability to reason, and the ambition to cary out a 
pre-determined line of action. 

Otambi never thought of these things, and he vould 
not have expressed them in any tangible manner if 
he had. His vocabulary, learned from the village, 
was necessarily meager, and as he could but employ 
it in his thoughts new words and ideas were not 
common, though at times he grew restless with an 
indefinable wish for greater means of expression. 
He enjoyed his present life to the full, and the cook- 
ing fires he made were becoming fewer and fewer, 
as his taste for the raw flesh of the game increased. 
He had the savage’s usual weapon, the bow and 
arow, and a spear was hidden away in the trunk of a 
tree. From the village he had stolen a shield of 
hide, but it had proved too cumbersome to carry 
through the matted forest, therefore a knife had 
taken its place, worn in a hide loop about his waist. 
Many places in the jungle he had found where his 
progress, if pursued on the ground, was impeded by 
the rank growth of vines and bush, so, in a spirit 
of imitation of the monkeys, he had taken to the 
trees, until now he was nearly as adept as they, not- 
withstanding the fact that he was without the long, 
prehensile tail used by the monkeys for so many 
purposes. 


S an outgrowth of the savage taste for some 
kind of habitation, the boy had made, in the 
jungle just outside the clearing, a little hut, which 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THE GAY DECEIVERS 


By Marjorie Pettigrew 





HERE was a flush of just pride visible 

on the sunny face of Rose Marie Tur- 
ner as she left the big department 
store where she was employed as maid 
in the ladies’ waiting room, for that 
day an incident had happened in Rose 
Marie’s daily grind that had changed 
the gray world about her into the 
softest rose color. 

Mrs. McColly, the wife of Bob Mc- 
Colly, the President of the Savings Bank and Trust 
Co., for the colored citizens of Carmentown had that 
day come in to the rest room where Rose was em- 
ployed and after a few moments’ conversation with 
the efficient Rose Marie, decided to have her at any 
cost for her own maid. 

Marie hesitated to accept Mrs. McColly’s offer; 
down in her heart she was quite sure she would 
find a more difficult proposition in serving one lady 
than she did in the position she occupied. Her hands 
slipped into her pocket where numerous small coins 
jingled together, the outcome of generous tips handed 
to her during the day by weary shoppers for her 
ever obliging courtesies. 

“I am fairly well satisfied here,” Rose Marie said 
thoughtfully when Mrs. McColly broached the sub- 
ject of her making a change. 

“I know you are,” the woman answered, “but I 
assure you that if you will come to me you will 
never regret it.” 


Finally Rose Marie agreed to change her position. 


We 





A FEW days later she moved into the lovely little 
room on the third floor of the big McColly 
residence; to her delight, she found such a comfort- 
able little room as she had not possessed in many 
a day waiting for her. Adjoining the bedroom she 
found a lovely tile bath with abundance of both hot 
and cold water, delicately scented soap and towels 
dainty with embroidery. She peeped into the big 
roomy closet that opened in one corner of the room 
and discovered no les than half a dozen satin uni- 
forms with snowy caps and aprons to match. 

“Surely,” thought Rose Marie, “no girl was ever 
so forturate before!” 

In a state of excitement she danced around the 
room, then slowly began to undress. An hour later 
she stood before the big piate mirror that decorated 
one side of her cosy room and gazed at the lovely 
reflection before her. A refreshing bath had brought 
the color tu her iovely round cheeks, and her dark 
eyes sparkled like twin stars; the soft white collar 
and the dainty satin gown was far more becoming 
than the tight fitting gray uniforms and high tight 
collars she nad worn in the store. 

A gentle tap on the door caused Rose Marie to 
turn from her own pleasant musings, and a moment 
later she was standing face to face with Mrs. Mc- 





A tale of two ugly ducklings that turned out to be swans 





Colly. “My! but you do look scrumptious,’ laughed 
Mrs. McColly, as she eyed Rose Marie critically, 
“and I do hope you are comfortable.” 

“Perfectly comfortable, ma’am,”’ answered Rose 
Marie, “and quite ready to enter upon my new du- 
ties.” 

“Your principal duty,” answered Mrs. McColly, 
“is going to be to look after me. I will be perfectly 
frank with you,” the woman said thoughtfully, “I 
am the wife of a self-made rich man, and I haven’t 
been able to shine socially as I would like to. In 
you I saw naturally inherited poise; your taste is 
that of elegance. For that reason alone I decided to 
employ you at any price, for I am sure you can teach 
me much.” 

Rose Marie was astonished beyond words, but not 
by the slightest sign did she show it. 

“I will do my best to please you, Mrs. McColly,” 
she said slowly, “and if—if you will allow me to plan 
your clothes I am sure we will get some wonderful 
results.” 


T HE McCollys were decidedly the wealthiest mem- 

bers of their race in Carmentown, but regard- 
less of that fact, it had not been easy for them to 
mount the social ladder; everybody recognized in 
McColly’s wife commonplace material. She flaunted 
sparkling diamonds in everybody’s face when she 
attended a party; her clothes, though of the finest 
quality were always wholly unbecoming. Mrs. Mc- 
Colly was a quick rich variety and she couldn’t get 
away from it. Finally, however, after years of try- 
ing they had been admitted to the Idle Hour Club 
and were more tolerated than liked. Then all of a 
sudden Mrs. McColly began to appear at public places 
in perfectly faultless garments. 

Slowly, but surely, the members of the Idle Hour 
Club began to see a decided change in her manners; 
her laugh, once so loud and noisy, was now low and 
musical; shé had discarded all but two of the gor- 
geous diamonds that she had worn so conspicuously. 
Mr. McColly, too, had calmed down considerably; he 
no longer wore fancy red striped vests or gay cra- 
vats, and no longer did he brag about the things that 
Bob McColly was doing; he became interested in 
some of the undertakings of the younger men in 
the business world and lent his influence towards 
helping them. 

Everybody realized a great change had taken place 
in the McColly family, but nobody except the Mc- 
Collys and Rose Marie Turner knew how it hap- 
pened. 

Mrs. McColly had a luxurious car which she took 
great pride in running; nothing seemed to give her 
more pleasure than a drive through the crowded 


streets with her car loaded to its fullest capacity 
with gaily dressed women, herself at the wheel. 

Rose watched her perform this feat severa lItimes 
before she spoke, but finally she could contain her- 
self no longer, so one morning while she was ar- 
ranging Mrs. McColly’s rather coarse raven black 
hair into a becoming coiffure, she mustered up cour- 
age to speak of the affair. 

“Seems to me, Mrs. McColly,” she said gently, 
“that a woman of your standing and wealth should 
have a chauffeur to drive her car about town. The 
exercise of driving is good for you, no doubt, but it 
insn’t good for your party clothes; you simply ruined 
a pair of white kid slippers yesterday afternoon when 
you drove out to the club house, and your feet,—well, 
I am sure they didn’t correspond with the gown you 
had on by the time you got there.” 

Mrs. McColly looked up at the charming young 
face above in blank astonishment. 

“Rose,” she said thoughtfully, “you are a born 
thoroughbred; you know by instinct what is proper 
and what not to do. I will fake your advice and get 
a chauffeur, and—and—you may select him.” 

Accordingly, that afternoon in the Globe-Telegraph 
appeared an advertisement for an A-1 chauffeur; 
the next morning Rose Marie was kept busy answer- 
ing the door bell. 


EVEN times did she interview and turn down 

applicants before she opened the door in answer 
te big Jim Casey’s ring. Just for a moment the two 
stood looking at each other as though each were try- 
ing to read the inmost thoughts of the other. 

“You—you came in answer to our advertisement?” 
Rose Marie stammered softly. 

“Yes,” the young man responded, “I just happened 
to drift into this town yesterday, and your ad was 
the first thing I saw when I looked over the evening 
paper.” 

“You noticed that we require reference, did you 
not?” Rose asked solemnly. 

“Yes, I noticed that,’ replied Jim quickly. “Fact 
is, that’s what made me look you up. I can give a 
good reference from the man I have been working 
for for the past ten years, and I—I want to be pretty 
sure of what sort of folks I work for, too.” 

Rose Marie blushed faintly, and then she held out 
her hand. “I am sure you will find the McCollys 


agreeable people,” she said sweetly, “I have been 
with them for eight months.” 

“I think I’ll like hanging around here myself,” big 
Jim answered with a meaning look in his honest 
brown eyes. 

And immediately Rose Marie showed him around 


(Concluded on page 14) 





CHRISTMAS 


OUND over all waters, reach out from all lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands; 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the morn, 


Sing songs of the angels when Jesus 
With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations! 


The dark night is ending and dawn has begun; 
Rise hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 


All speech flow to music, all hearts 


was born! 


ING the bridal of nations! with chorals of love 
Sing out the war vulture and sing in the dove, 

Till the hearts of the peoples keep time in accord, 
And the voice of the world is the voice of the Lord! 


Clasp hands of the nations 


beat as ove. 


LOW, bugles of battle, the marches of peace; 


In strong congratulations: 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flows to music, all hearts beat as one! 


East, west, north and south let the long quarrel cease; 


Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good-will to man! 
Hark! joining in chorus 
The heavens bend o’er us! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one! 
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The Auto-Biography of an Ex-Colored Man 


By James Weldon Johnson 





DECIDED to change my position at 

once. As quick as a flash I consid- 
ered all the risks I might run in 
speaking to him, and most espe- 
cially the delicate question of in- 
troducing him to her. I must con- 
fess that in my embarrassment 
and confusion I felt small and 
mean. Before I could decide what 
to do he looked around at me and 
after an instant said, “Pardon me, but isn’t this 
2” The nobler part in me responded to the 
sound of his voice, and I took his hand in a hearty 
clasp. Whatever fears I had felt were quickly ban- 
ished, for he seemed, at a glance, to divine my situa- 
tion, and let drop no word that would have aroused 
suspicion as to the truth. With a slight misgiving I 
presented him to her, and was again relieved of fear. 
She received the introduction in her usual gracious 
manner, and without the least hesitancy or embar- 
rassment joined in the conversation. An amusing 
part about the introduction was that I was upon the 
point of introducing him as “Shiny,” and stammered 
a second or two before I could recall his name. We 
chatted for some fifteen minutes. He was spending 
his vacation North, with the intention of doing four 
or six weeks’ work in one of the summer schools; he 
was also going to take a bride back with him in the 
fall. He asked me about myself, but in so diplomatic 
a way that I found no diffiiculty in answering him. 
The polish of his language and the unpedantic man- 
ner in which he revealed his culture greatly impressed 
her; and after we had left the Musee she showed it 
by questioning me about him. I was surprised at the 
amount of interest a refined black man could arouse. 
Even after changes in the conversation she reverted 
several times to the subject of “Shiny.” Whether 
it was more than mere curiosity I could not tell, but 
I was convinced that she herself knew very little 
about prejudice. 

Just why it should have done so I do not know; 
but somehow the “Shiny” incident gave me encour- 
agement and confidence to cast the die of my fate; 
but I reasoned that since I wanted to marry her only, 
and since it concerned her alone, I would divulge my 
secret to no one else, not even her parents. 

One evening, a few days afterwards, at her home, 
We were going over some new songs and composi- 
tions, when she asked me, as she often did, to play the 
“13th Nocturne.’”’ When I began she drew a chair 
to my right, and sat leaning with her elbow on the 
end of the piano, her chin resting on her hand, and 
her eyes reflecting the emotions which the music 
awoke in her. An impulse which I could not control 
rushed over me, a wave of exaltation, the music un- 
der my fingers sank almost to a whisper, and calling 
her for the first time by her Christian name, but with- 
out daring to look at her, I said, “I love you, I love 
you, I love you.” My fingers were trembling, so that 
I ceased playing. I felt her hand creep into mine, and 
when I looked at her her eyes were glistening with 
tears. I understood and could scarcely resist the long- 
ing to take her in my arms; but I remembered, re- 
membered that which has been the sacrificial altar of 
so much happiness—Duty; and bending over her hand 
in mine, I said, “Yes, I love you; but there is some- 
thing more, too, that I must tell you.” Then I told 
her, in words that I do not know, the truth. I felt 
her hand grow cold, and when I looked up she was 
gazing at me with a wild, fixed stare as though I was 
some obiect she had never seen. Under the strange 
light in her eyes I felt that I was growing black and 
thick-featured and crimp-haired. She appeared not 
to have comprehended what I had said. Her lips 
trembled and she attempted to say something to me; 
but the words stuck in her throat. Then dropping her 
head on the piano she began to weep with great sobs 
that shook her frail body. I tried to console her, and 
blurted out incoherent words of love; but this seemed 
only to increase her distress, and when I left her 
she was still weeping. 

When I got into the street I felt very much as I 
did the night after meeting my father and sister at 
the opera in Paris, even a similar desperate inclina- 
tion to get drunk; but my self-control was stronger. 
This was the only time in my life that I ever felt 
absolute regret at being colored, that I cursed the 











“In all our strivings and longings, in all the endeavors and struggles of life, 
there is only one thing worth seeking, only one thing worth winning, and that is 


love.” 





drops of African blood in my veins; and wished that 
I were really white. When I reached my rooms I sat 
and smoked several cigars while I tried to think out 
the significance of what had occurred. I reviewed 
the whole history of our acquaintance, recalled each 
smile she had given me, each word she had said to 
me that nourished my hope. I went over the scene 
we had just gone through, trying to draw from it 
what was in my favor and what was against me. I 
was rewarded by feeling confident that she loved me, 
but I could not estimate what was the effect upon 
her of my confession. At last, nervous and unhappy, 
I wrote her a letter, which I dropped into the mail- 
box before going to bed, in which I said: 


“I understand, understand even better than you, and 
so I suffer even more than you.. But why should 
either of us suffer for what neither of us is to blame? 
If there is any blame, it belongs to me, and I can only 
make the old, yet strongest plea that can be offered, 
I love you; and I know that my love, my great love, 
infinitely overbalances that blame, and blots it out. 





The Charm of Song 


By Evelyn Foster 


§42 Songs, 
Glad songs, 
Songs that wake my heart, 
Childs’s songs, 
Love songs, 
Songs of trance and rapture 
Ever with me be, 
Let me listener be. 


Feed me with your charm; 
Keep me from all harm; 
Diffuse bewitching lore, 
O’er and o’er and o'er, 
Songs that cast a spell, 
Forever with me dwell. 


What is it that stands in the way of our happiness? 
It is not what you feel or what I feel; it is not what 
you are or what J am. It is what others feel and are. 
But, oh! is that a fair price? In all the endeavors and 
struggles of life, in all our strivings and longings 
there is only one thing worth seeking, only one thing 
worth winning, and that is love.. It is not always 
found, but when it is, there is nothing in all the world 
for which it can be profitably exchanged.” 


The second ‘morning after, I received a note from 
her which stated briefly that she was going up in 
New Hampshire to spend the summer with relatives 
there. She made no reference to what had passed 
between us; nor did she say exactly when she would 
leave the city. The note contained no single word 
that gave me any clue to her feelings. I could only 
gather hope from the fact that she had written at all. 
On the same evening, with a degree of trepidation 
which rendered me almost frightened, I went to her 
house. 

I met her mother, who told me that she had left 
for the country that very afternoon. Her mother 
treated me in her usual pleasant manner, which fact 
greately reassured me; and I left the house with a 
vague sense of hope stirring in my breast, which 
sprang from the conviction that she had not yet di- 
vulged my secret. But that hope did not remain 
with me long. I waited one, two, three weeks, nerv- 
ously examining my mail every day, looking for some 
word from her. All of the letters received by me 
seemed so insignificant, so worthless, because there 
was none from her. The slight buoyancy of spirit 





which I had felt gradually dissolved into gloomy 
heartsickness. I became preoccupied, I lost appetite, 
lost sleep, and lost ambition. Several of my friends 
intimated to me that perhaps I was working too hard. 

She stayed away the whole summer. I did not go 
to the house, but saw her father at various times, 
and he was as friendly as ever. Even after I knew 
that she was back in town I did not go to see her. 
I determined to wait for some word or sign. I had fi- 
nally taken refuge and comfort in my pride, pride 
which, I suppose, I came by naturally enough. 

The first time I saw her after her return was one 
night at the theatre. She and her mother sat in com- 
pany with a young man whom I knew slightly, not 
many seats away from me. Never did she appear 
more beautiful; and yet, it may have been my fancy, 
she seemed a trifle paler and there was a suggestion 
of haggardness in her countenance. But that only 
heightened her beauty; the very delicacy of her charm 
melted down the strength of my pride. My situation 
made me feel weak and powerless, like a man trying 
wth his bare hands to break the iron bars of his 
prison cell. When the performance was over I hur- 
ried out and placed myself where, unobserved, I could 
see her as she passed out. The haughtiness of spirit 
in which I had sought relief was all gone, and I was 
willing and ready to undergo any humiliation. 

Shortly afterward we met at a progressive card 
party, and during the evening we were thrown to- 
gether at one of the tables as partners. This was 
really our first meeting since the eventful night at 
her house. Strangely enough, in spite of our mutual 
nervousness, we won every trick of the game, and one 
of our opponents jokingly quoted the old saw, “Lucky 
at cards, unlucky in love.” Our eyes met, and I am 
sure that in the momentary glance my whole soul 
went out to her in one great plea. She lowered her 
eyes and uttered a nervous little laugh. During the 
rest of the game I fully merited the unexpected and 
expressed abuse of my various partners; for my eyes 
followed her wherever she was, and played whatever 
card my fingers happened to touch. 

Later in the evening she went to the piano and 
began to play very softly, as to herself, the opening 
bars of the 13th Nocturne. I felt that the psychic 
moment of my life had come, a moment which if lost 
could never be called back; and, in as careless a man- 
ner as I could assume, I sauntered over to the piano 
and stood almost bending over her. She continued 
playing; but, in a voice that was almost a whisper, 
she called me by my Christian name and said, “I love 
you, I love you, I love you.” I took her place at the 
piano and played the Nocturne in a manner that si- 
lenced the chatter of the company both in and out 
of the room; involuntarily closing it with a major 
triad. 

We were married the following spring, and went 
to Europe for several months. It was a double joy 
for me to be in France again under such conditions. 

First there came to us a little girl, with hair and 
eyes like mine, but who is growing to have ways like 
her mother. Two years later there came a boy, who 
has my temperament, but is. fair like his mother, a 
little golden-headed god, a face and head that would 
have delighted the heart of an old Italian master. 
And this boy, with his mother’s eyes and features, 
occupies an inner sanctuary of my heart; for it was 
for him that she gave all; and that is the second sor- 
row of my life. 

The few years of our married life were supremely 
happy, and, perhaps she was even‘happier than I; for 
after our marriage, in spite of all the wealth of her 
love which she lavished upon me, there came a new 
dread to haunt me, ‘a dread which I cannot explain 
and which was unfounded, but one that never left me. 
I was in constant ftar that she would discover in me 
some shortcoming which she would unconsciously at- 
tribute to my blood rather than to a failing of human 
nature. But no cloud ever came to mar our life to- 
gether; her loss to me is irreparable. By children 
need a mother’s care, but I shall never marry again. 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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Tan silk duvetyn suit, trimmed 
with and embroidery 
done in brown silk. The belt is 
finished with brown silk tassels. 


beaver 


The chic little hat matches the 
suit in color and has a bronze 
hatpin as its only ornament. 
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Pretty and serviceable is the 
coat of Zanzibar brown frost- 
glow. It is embroidered fromt 
and back with lighter brown 
chenille. The collar and cuffs 
are of ‘Australian opossum. 


A close-fitting turban of 
feathers is almost indispensable 
for a cold. windy day. 
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—International Film Service 


Silver lace was used in the 
construction of this dainty 
party frock. The underslip is 
of flesh. It has a sash of sil- 
ver ribbon trimmed with sprays 
of moss roses. 


srocaded silver slippers and 
stockings of flesh finish the cos- 
tume. 
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What They Are Wearing - - 





Reece is a combination of complete beauty as 
well as comfort to be found in the newest 
winter garments. 

The silhouette remains slender and a new fea- 
ture of the winter gowns is the low waist-line. The 
girdle of most one-piece frocks rests on the hips. 
Sleeves of afternoon and evening gowns are long 
and many high collors are seen. 

Skirts of tailored suits will remain short and 
plain. Afternoon frocks and evening gowns are 
a bit longer, however. 

Many very smart frocks are shown with extreme- 
ly high collars and no sleeves at all, or sleeves that 
come just to the arm-pits. Many of the new tail- 
ored suits display handsome gilets, usually of con- 
trasting color. The favored colors for tailored 


= By Mme. F. Madison 





suits are shades of brown from rust to tete de 
negre, gray and very dark green. 


Long coats and capes will be fashioned of seal, 
squirrel, kolinsky, mole and slynx this season. 


Hats are large or small, just as you prefer. The 
Napoleonic effects still hold their own. Especially 


chic are these models in the rust and Zanzibar 
shades 


Velvet is the most favored material for day 
frocks. Some of the smartest of these are finely 
pleated all over and untrimmed save for a soft 
satin or metallic girdle about the hips. Very serv- 
iceable and nearly as popular as velvet for street 
year is satin cire. For morning and shopping wear 
heavy serge is the most favored material. 


Evening gowns of brilliant velvet or brocade 
are shown for statelier occasions. They are low 
of neck and sleeveless and usually have iriregular 
hems. For more informal occasions crepe de chine, 
georgette, tulle, and chantilly are used. These are 
elaborately embroidered or elaborately trimmed 
with beads, applique and spangles. Very smart in- 
deed are the georgette frocks appliqued with velvet 
flowers and leaves. Striking, too, is a combination 
of black chantilly and white satin. 

A few houses are showing tailored crepe de chine 
suits. These are made with the regulation short, 
straight skirt and the hip length coats are heavily 

banded with fur. It is necesary, however, to line 


these suits with a heavier material to make them 
serviceable. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 


As explained in the November, 1919, issue of THE HALF-CENTURY, we are using the term LIB- 
RANIAN to apply to members of the race who were born in America. We do this because so many object 


EGISLATURE has _ appropriated 

$347,000.00 for higher and secon- 
dary education for Librarians in the 
State of Louisiana. Eighty thousand 
dollars of this sum will be used in 
building a school for the blind, and 
$200,000.00 in erecting needed build- 
ings. This is the largest appropriation 
ever made by a Southern State for 
higher education for Libranians. 


Twenty Libranians are training in 
Atlantic City, N. J., to become fire- 
men. As soon as they have completed 
their work they will be stationed at one 
of the branches of the fire department. 
This is the first time in the history 
of the city that men of the race have 
been appointed firemen. 


The first Libranian woman to be 
made inspector of housing and sanita- 
tion in the Bureau of Health is Miss 
Mayme Turner, who has been appoint- 
ed in Philadelphia, Pa. 


The recent Kentucky Legislature ap- 
propriated $47,000.00 for the running 
expenses of the Colored State normal 
school in addition to provide it with 
new dormitories. 


The revised list compiled by the War 
Department shows that of the 173,911 
rtion in the World War, 

per cent were Librarians. 


The Rosenwald fund has appropri- 
ated $7,000.00 to be used in building 
ten schools for Libranian children in 
Oklahoma. Money will be given as fol- 
lows: $500.00 to each of the one teach- 
er schools, $800 to the two teacher 
schools, $1000.00 to the three teacher 
school, providing the school is finished 
within eight months and the community 
raises at least as much money as the 
fund offers. 


The fifth annual conference of the 
National Urban League was held in 
Newark, N. J., the last week in Octo- 
ber. Among the discussions were “Ra- 
cial Co-operation,’ “How Life Insur- 
ance Companies Aid in Reducing Mor- 
tality. 


The African Educational Commis- 
sion, a body of American, British and 
African educational specialities arriv- 
ed in Liberia recently. They will spend 
a year in the study ef educational 
conditions in Western and Central 
Africa. The itinerary will include Li- 
beria, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Kame- 
run, Angola, the Belgian Congo and 
South Africa. The commission was 
formed through the co-operation of the 
Foreign Missionary Societies of Amer- 
ica and Great Britain and the trustees 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 


There were six hundred delegates 
present at the twenty-sixth annual ses- 
sion of the Farmer’s Improvement As- 
sociation held in Waco, Texas, the last 
week in October. An exhibit of the 
best produce of the year was one of 
the features of the session They are 
working to secure better pay and bet- 
ter rural schools in their state 


The Negro Organization Society was 
recently formed for the purpose of 
fighting tuberculosis among members 
of the race in the State of Virginia. 
It is estimated that there are about 
2,000 cases of tuberculosis among Li- 
branians in Virginia and that most 





to the term NEGRO. 











of them could be cured if given the 
proper attention They plan to teach 
mothers how to prevent disease and 
how to care for those who have con- 
tracted it. 


The Filipinos evidently believe that 
a sober man casts the sanest vote-for 
the Philippine Senate has adopted an 
amendment to the election law which 
prohibits the sale and distribution of 
any kind of intoxicating liquor for a 
period of five weeks preceding the 
general elections which are held every 
three years. As we go to press the 
amendment is before the house. 


Ground was broken early in Novem- 
ber in Atlanta, Ga., for the Holmes 
institute, which is to be an industrial 
home for Colored children. The build- 
ing will cost $50,000.00. 


It is said that the white people in 
some parts of the South finding that 
they could not frighten the Libran- 
ians into working in the cotton fields, 
are in many cases begging them with 
tears in their eyes to work. 


Libranian school teachers in the 
State of Kentucky will receive the 
same minimum wage as the white 
teachers in the future. The same ex- 
aminations will be required of teach- 
ers of both races and the school term 
will be the same length. 


The French have erected a monu- 
ment near Monthois in honor of the 
Libranian soldiers who were killed in 
the recent war. Money for the shaft 
was left by members of the 272nd 
United States Infantry when they left 











WO brown faces on the pillow 
In the nursery snug and warm, 
Two little figures with eyes so bright, 
Lay talking (that was wrong). 


TOCKINGS were hung on 


They’d never fit little boys, 
They’d found the ones that’d hold most, 
Of goodies and bright-hued toys. 


“T= chimney’s small,” one said, 
“And Santa’s big and fat, 

I don’t believe he could ever come 
Through a hole as small as that.” 


for home. Religious and military 
services were held in the Monthois 
church, the French civil and military 
authorities officiating at the unveiling. 


Libranian farmers in Alabama have 
organized a branch of the American 
Cotton Association. They have a 
membership of more than 200. 


The County Hospital in Macon, Ga., 
is to have Libranian nurses to care 
for the Libranian patients who are 
sent there for treatment. 


What is believed to be the record 
weekly earnings for a common laborer 
has been established by a Libranian in 
Carbondale, Ill. He is Charles Gant, 
who earned $148.00 in six days carry- 
ing ties. He is paid so much for each 
tie he carries. 


Libranian women in Atlanta, Ga., 
have organized a Business League, as 
an auxiliary to the Atlanta Urban 
League. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is the development of the business 
efficiency of the members, a closer re- 
lationship among themselves and the 
promotion of health and wholesome 
recreation. 








COMING! 


“When the Whirlwind Whirled” 
By W. Edward Davenport. 


WATCH FOR IT! 


A large chorus of Libranians ap- 
peared in concert in Denver, Colo., re- 
cently under the direction of Mme. E. 
Azalia Hackley. The chorus rendered 





selections from Dett, Dunbar, Bur- 
leigh and Rosamond Johnson, as well 
as a number of spirituals. One of the 
features of the program was a little 
journey to folk-lore land—a pageant 
in costume. 


Dr. W. S. Scarborough, a Libranian, 
has been elected a member of the 
American Japan Society. This society 
has a membership of twelve hundred 
Americans and Japanese and has at its 
object the promotion of closer and more 
friendly relations between America and 
Japan. 


The sum of $10,000.00 has been set 
aside by the authorities in Newport 
News, Va., for the improvement of 
the sections of the city in which Li- 
branians live. It will take about six 
months to complete the work. 


Hon. Hector A. Joseph, the Colored 
Attorney General of Jamaica, has been 
appointed to act as Attorney General 
of British Guina for two years, and it 
is believed that at the expiration of 
that period the appointment will be 
made a permanent one. 


Kansas City has a free clinic course 
open to Libranian physicians and in- 
ternes. The course specializes in city 
health and includes pathology and bac- 
teriology. Lectures are given daily by 
both Libranian and white physicians, 
and the course is open to out-of-town 
as well as local Libranian physicians. 













We are told that Cleveland, Tenn.,) 
has elected a Libranian alderman, Dr.) 
T. E. Stevens, who is also a member off 
the City Board of Health. 
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A Christmas Tale es 


By Evelyn Eastman 


the bedpost, 
Through the 


But that’s the way 


7 bright eyes grew heavy, 
Two small boys lay asleep, 
Two dark figures in the room 
Those stockings high did heap. 


ORNING came and the sun peeped 


frosted window pane, 


Shone on the small brown faces, 
And four eyes grew bright again. 


ACH boy seized a full stocking, 
And laughed o’er the pretty toys, 
They’d forgot how small was the chimney, 


with small boys. 
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SCOUTING AND THE COLORED BOY 


By Howard B. Weston 











Howard B. Weston 





HE Boy Scouts of America is a corporation 

formed by a group of men who are anxious 

that the boys of America should come under 
the influence of the movement and be built up in all 
that goes to make character and good citizenship, 
and to this movement are we especially indebted to 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Robert S. S. Baden Powell, the or- 
ganizer. 


The affairs of the organizations are managed by 
a National Council, composed of some of the most 
prominent men of the country, who gladly and freely 
give their time and money that this purpose may be 
accomplished. 


Troop 112, Boy Scouts of America, entered this 
wonderful organization October 19th, 1919, when 
twenty-four Scouts were rigistered at the Wendell 
Phillips Settlement in Chicago, with the aim to make 
a program of character development for the ado- 
lescent boy, which has as its goal the ideal man and 
citizen. 

Before becoming a Scout, the boy must give evi- 
dence before taking the oath, that he was willing to do 
his duty to God, and his country, to help other 
people at ali times, to keep himself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight. 

Sufficient time is given him to consider, and when 
he has fully decided to live up to the oath, he is re- 
quired to give the history of the American Flag, tell 
the significance of the Scout Badge, tie a few knots, 
take the oath before the Troop and the Scoutmaster, 
and then he is credited as being a tenderfoot. 

After serving a month as tenderfoot, he may pass 
on to a second class scout by passing a few more 
requirements, which are more difficult, and between 
this time and the space of sixty days he is entitled 
to take an examination before a Court of Honor 
for a first class scout. 

The movement neither promotes nor discourages 
military training. It is chiefly concerned with the 
development of character and personal efficiency of 
the scouts. To this end, special instruction is given 
in patriotism, signalling, cooking, camping, sanita- 
tion, first aid to the injured, how to care for one’s 
self in the open, personal hygiene, and general prin- 
ciples conducive to good discipline. 

Quite a few parents have objected to their sons 
becoming Boy Scouts, because they did not under- 
stand Scouting, nor would they interest themselves 
enough to learn. Those who permitted their sons 
to join the troops cannot find words now to express 
their appreciation. This is made manfest by the 
goodly attendance each month by the parents. 

Never were the opportunities greater in the Unit- 
ed States for Colored Boy Scouts, than now. Why 
men and boys do not take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities cannot be determined, unless they have put 
a money value on Scouting, and have lost all sight 
of helping the boy to become a better man and a 
more useful citizen. 













Henry Gale 


Frederick and Harry Polk, Jr., aged 16 and 14 
years respectively, are the sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Polk, Sr., of 2329 La Fayette St., Denver, 
Colo, who with Henry Gale of Denver, were the 
only Colored boys to attend the International Jam- 
boree of Boy Scouts in London, England. The boys 
are members of the Famous Innes Boy Seout Band, 
that won first place after competing with bands of 
fifty-two different nations, and is now considered 
the finest boys’ band in the world. They returned 
to the United States September 4th after making 
a tour of Continental Europe. 


While abroad the boys visited the battlefields of 
France and attended the Olympic games in Belgium, 
while there, they were body guards for King Albert. 

These boys are members of Troop 50, B. S. A., of 


Frederick Polk 
Harry Polk, Jr. 


Shorter Chapel, Denver, Colo. Scoutmaster Dove is 
their leader. 





The moral effect of the Boy Scouts has been grat- 
ifying in this country. Quite a number have applied 
to join the troops but there is a need of real men, 
to assist with the work, as it is not advisable for one 
man to work with more than three patrols, or twen- 
ty-four boys. 

Last winter a Safety Patrol was organized at one 
of the Chicago schools. Some scouts got together; 
after seeing the great need of a traffic officer they 
volunteered to escort the little children across the 
street from the school where traffic is very heavy, 
especially at time for dismissal. No doubt many 
lives have been saved by the sacrifice of these 
Scouts. The Principal reports that these boys did 
a very effective piece of work last year. 








A herse was struck by an auto. It happened that 
a scout saw the accident. He very quickly applied 
a tourniquet to the horse’s leg, and prevented it 
from bleeding to death before the arrival of the vet- 
erinarian. 

A scout returning from a moving picture show 
last spring saw smoke coming from the windows of 
a house. After an investigation, he found the house 
to be on fire. He notified the tenants, sent in the 
alarm, returned and helped to carry out the furni- 
ture, and assist the firemen. 

On a street car, not long ago, a young man had 
set fire to a lady’s dress with a lighted cigarette. A 
scout on the car noticed the dress on fire, informed 
the lady and extinguished the flame. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 


“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 


wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 
models furnished 
plete, only $11.50. 





com- 


SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 
Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 


cigarettes. Price, $2.95. 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. If on receipt you 
do not find this to be the best value to be 
had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 
money. 


SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 
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THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 


5207 State Street CHICAGO 
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No. 102—Reversibie Coat— 
two coats in one—vulcanized 


No. @26—Chaugeable mo- 


hair, finest rubber proofing, 


No. 800- wool mized Lor- 
ain Cashmere with plaid lin- 

















coat, all seams melted to- guaranteed storm proof. All ing. Rubber proofing be- 
gether. Pure gum rubber seams cemented, belt all tween lining and Cashmere 
coating on one side, Military around, or only in back. surface cloth is the finest 
Bombazine cloth on the Sizes 34 to 46. ever used in raincoats. All 
other. To be worn as a slip Price .......-.seeceseees $14.75 seams cemented and strapped. 
on coat with the tan side Nicely tailored and guaran- 
out and as a storm coat with teed storm proof. Sizes 34 
the black gum side out. to 46. 

PIED odivecccevenevessuee $7.50 PUERD sc co cccssesonesesael $14.50 


No. 400—All wool oxford covert, box coat. 
Patch pockets, finest proofing. Nicely 
tailored and guaranteed storm proof. Sizes 
34 to 46. Well worth $25.00. Price. ..$23.50 


BLUM, ROSENWALD & COHN 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAINCOATS 


CHICAGO 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE HISTORY OF 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA AND IN AFRICA 
By Monroe N. Work 


HERE is a close connection be- 

tween the history of the Negro 
in America and that in Africa. This 
connection or relationship is along the 
lines of racial ties and similar condi- 
tions under which the race in Africa 
and in America now lives. By this I 
mean that the race problem in Africa 
and in America is very similar. 

There is also a psychological rela- 
tionship between the Negro in America 
and in Africa. For the most part the 
Negroes in America know but little of 
the history of the race in Africa. They 
generally accept as true the statements 
that their ancestors in Africa’ were 
naked, jungle living, cannibal eaters 
without any trace of culture or civili- 
zation. The part which Negroes have 
played in the history of the world in 
contributing to the beginnings of civili- 
zation are not generally known. This 
is especially true of the part which the 
Ethiopian Empire played in the ancient 
world. 

Negro Africa is commercially con- 
nected with Europe and Asia. This 
connection is by way of three routes: 
the valley of the Nile, by way of Abys- 
sinia across the Red Sea to the Arab- 
bian peninsula, and by Caravan route 
across the Sahara Desert. It is very 
probable that this commercial connec- 
tion has had an important influence on 
the development of civilization. 

Researchers appear to indicate that 
the basic population of Egypt, which 
has a noticeable Negroid admixture, is 
racially about the same as it was in the 
days when the Pyramids were erected. 
There are facts which would appear to 
indicate that one of the centers of the 
beginnings of civilization may have 
been in the upper reaches of the Nile, 
that is in Ethiopia, and had a Negroid 
basis. In this connection it is well to 
point out that it is very probable that 
out of Negro Africa came one of the 


most important contributions to civili- 
zation, namely: the art of smelting 
iron. 


The basis of the claim that the art 
of smelting iron may have originated 
in Negro Africa, is that apparently no 
iron was smelted in Europe before 900 
B. C. and that before 3,000 B C. there 
began to appear on Egyptian monu- 
ments, pictures of Africans bringing 
iron from the South to Egypt. It fur- 
ther appears that it was considerable 
time later than this when iron imple- 
ments began to appear in Asia. There 
is no iron ore in Egypt. In Negro 
Africa on the other hand, iron ore is 
abundant and is of a quality which is 
very easily smelted. 


A very striking argument was made 
scmetime ago by Sir Harry H. Johnston 
to the effect that there were facts which 
would seem to indicate that the Negro 
may have originated in Western Eu- 
rope and thence spread southward into 
Africa and across Western and South- 
ern Asia into Australia. Regardless 
to whether there is any truth in John- 
ston’s view, the fact remains that the 
archaeological researches which have 
been made in the valley of the Nile, 
indicate a very close connection between 
ancient and modern Egypt and between 
Egypt and Negro Africa. 


Should we make a serious study of 
our past history? From a racial stand- 
point it is very important that we 
should. We should know as much as 
possible of our past history. From this 
knowledge we would draw inspiration. 
It would influence us to endeavor to 
make contributions to civilization and 
to world progress. If the true history 
of the Negro’s achievement in ancient 
times were fully known and set forth, 
black would once more be dignified; the 
fame of Ethiopia would again be spread 
throughout the world. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


By Evelyn Northington 


OMPARATIVELY few hands are 

beautiful or perfect according to 
the most approved standards of beauty 
and perfection. 


No matter how rough and unsightly 
your hands are they can be made at- 
tractive if you will give them your at- 
tention a few minutes each night be- 
fore retiring. If the hand is soft, is 
not discolored and the nails are well 
cared for, faults in size and shape 
will seldom be noticed. Massage and 
exercise them as much as possible if 
you would preserve the shapliness and 
flexibility of the hand. 


If your hands are chapped or red, 
they can be effectively treated at home. 
Scrub them thoroughly with a brush. 
If there is dirt ground into the skin, 
use a little corn meal or a good hand 
sapolio to remove the dirt. A little 
lemon juice or a cut lemon is effective 
in removing stains from the hands and 
it is a splendid bleach. Dry the hands 
thoroughly before using ointment or 
lotion for chapped hands. An excellent 
wash for both hands and neck is made 
from cornmeal or almond meal and 
shavings of white Castile soap. These 
should be covered with hot water for 
a few minutes and allowed to stand 
until the soap is dissolved. 


Soften the cuticle and the nails by 
soaking them in the mixture of white 
soap and meal. When you have dried 


your hands sufficiently, file the nails 
the proper shape. They should just 
cover the finger tips. Next soak the 
hands in the soapy water once more 
and dry them carefully. Wrap a small 
piece of absorbent cotton around the 
point of an orangewood stick and dip 
into bleach, or if you have no bleach 
on hand use the soapy water. Clean 
under the edge of each nail with the 
bieach. Rub a little cream around the 
tip of the finger then dip the fingers 
in the water again and dry gently. 

With the flat end of an orangewood 
stick, covered with a bit of cotton, push 
back the cuticle at the base of the 
nail until the crescent is exposed. 
Smooth the rough edges with an emery 
board. Rub a bit of powder on your 
nails and polish each nail separately 
with a buffer. Finally wash your 
hands carefully, scrub the nails clean, 
use the emery board to polish the rough 
edges and wipe them dry. 

If you cannot wear gloves when do- 
ing dirty work about the house, or doing 
any kind of work that keeps your hands 
in water for a long time, such as wash- 
ing clothes, washing dishes, scrubbing 
etc. It is well to scrub your hands 
carefully when you have finished then 
rub a soothing lotion into the skin to 
prevent chapping and roughness. Al- 
ways be carefully to dry the hands 
thoroughly before going out of doors, 
especially in the cold weather. 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


Conducted by Helene Martin. 





To Keep Grapes 

Grapes may be kept all winter in the 
following manner: Cut the top from a 
good sized pumpkin, remove the seeds 
and fill with bunches of good fresh 
grapes. Be sure that there is not a 
bad one among them. When the 
pumpkin is full, replace the top, tie on 
carefully and put the pumpkin in a 
cold place. When opened you will find 
the grapes sound and perfect.—E. M. 
J., Boston, Mass. 





To Save Your Baskets. 

Market baskets, bushel baskets, 
and other light woodenware can be pre- 
served indefinitely if plunged very now 
and then in a tub of hot suds. In addi- 
tion to keeping them bright and clean, 
the hot soapy water will prevent them 
from becoming brittle and chipping.— 
L. M. T., Evansville, Ind. 





Stains 

If your mattress should be stained 
from any cause cover the spot with 
a paste made of starch and water and 
leave the mattress in the sun all day. 
Rub off the dry paste and the stain 
will come off with it. Very old or 
very obstinate stains may require a 
second or even a third application of 
the starch and water.——M. R. W., 
Iverness, Miss. 





Cleaning Diamonds. 

Diamond rings, earrings and 
brooches may be cleaned and bright- 
ened at home by adding a few drops 
of ammonia to tepid water and brush- 
ing them carefully with a toothbrush. 
Dry with a bit of soft tissue paper, 
running a bit of the paper into the 
crevices and under the stone to re- 
move any possible dirt that may have 
lodged there —E. W. O., Louisiana, Mo. 


Use for Corn Cobs. 

Corn cobs may be dipped in a thin 
mixture of resin and tar, dried and kept 
to start fires with—V. Spears, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 








To Clean the Gas Range. 

The gas range may be cleaned with 
kerosene when it becomes clogged with 
grease. Rinse with clean water and 
wipe carefully with a soft cloth so that 
it will not rust—F. P., Lima, O. 


For Your Bedroom 


Cretonne, silk and other materials 
in bright colors to carry out the 
color scheme of your room may be 
used on your dresser for months at 
a time without changing if you will 
have a glass cut to fit the top of the | 
dresser. All the powder, combings 
and dust that usually falls on the 
dresser scarf will fall on the glass 
and may be easily wiped off and the 
dresser scarf will not have to- be 
washed any oftener than your draper- 
ies. This prevents the necessity of 
having faded dresser scarfs or having 
more than one to match your color 
scheme.—A. S. L., Sacramento, Cal. 





To Rid the House of Ants. 


When ants make their appearance in 
the pantry or on the porch, try wash- 
ing all places infested with them in a 
boiling hot strong vinegar. Let it run 
well into the cracks and crevices. This 
will exterminte them at once. One 
drenching is usually sufficient to rid 
the place of them no matter how many 
there are.—M. C., Egypt, Texas. 


For Black Wash Waists 


Black cotton clothing that needs 
starch may be. starched without 
streaking, if a bit of coffee is added to 
the starch to make it dark brown or 
enough bluing to make it a very dark 
blue.—L. Baker, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Cleaning Radiators 


When you clean your radiators, lay 
a wet cloth over the top. All the 
dust will fly up and stick to the cloth 
instead of flying all over the furni- 
ture.—Mary Jones, Cleveland, Tenn. 


To Make Ink. 


If your ink bottle is empty, fill it 
with water and put a bit of lead from 
your indelible pencil in it. The lead 
will dissolve and make a fine bottle of 
ink.—J. N. Thomas, Seattle, Wash. 








Handy Iron Stand. 


Tack an ordinary piece of zinc to the 
end of your ironing board and it will 
save the time and trouble of hunting 
for your regular iron stand and pre- 
vent scorching the sheet. 


THIS IS THE SEASON OF GIVING 


(Continued from page 3) 


the simplest dinner for even cne 
poor family. Everything is so 
high and you don’t like to give 
such awfully cheap presents. Let 
us help you to be more charita- 
ble. Give each of your friends a 
year’s subscription to the Half- 
Century Magazine, and win their 
everlasting gratitude. Send us 
the money order or stamps for 
$1.50 not later than December 
15th, and we will mail a Christ- 
mas letter together with a receipt 
for a year’s subscription and a 
copy of the January, 1921, issue 
of the magazine so that it will 
reach your friend the week pre- 
ceding Christmas. 


This will save you the time and 
worry of searching for a suita- 
ble present for each of your 
friends and will also save you 
considerable money that might 
othérwise be spent on some cost- 
ly, useless present. You save 
money, you save time, you save 
worry and embarrassment. Send 
your subscriptions in early and 
avoid the last minute rush. 
Money order, stamps or cash 
should be sent to: 


The Half-Century Magazine 
Chicago. 
Price 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


(Aida Overton Walker) 
CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


A perfect 
Hair Dress- 
ing, espec- 


er. If you 
are not one 
of its users, 





ially pre- buy a can 
pared for today and 
usage with you will say: 
the irons. “It is just 
Gives the what I 
hair a nat- need.” Aida 
ural soft Pomade is 
and silken also used as 


lustre. Keeps the hair 
in the desired position 
in the warmest weath- 


a daily Hair Dressing, 
making rough hair soft 
and pliable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
DEPT. H. C. CHICAGO. ILL. 





HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


Manufac'tured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





As much care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 
food 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
making— it is daintily scented and is fragrance 
you will find delightful and pleasing. 

Put up in a handsome Brown and Gold package. 








OTAMBI 
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for beauty and usefulness, could not be bettered. 
With long, stout grasses, pliable branches, and the 
great leaves that grew in profusion everywhere, he 
had woven in all together, and finally covering the 
top with clay, produced a little bower in the jungle 
which served his purpose for a main camp, so as to 
speak, as his explorations often took him far from 
the little beauty spot in the midst of the wild. 

After nearly a month spent in the jungle, an inci- 
dent occurred which had the effect of binding Otambi 
still more firmly to the wild life about him, and gave 
him another interest outside his own needs and de- 
sires. As the long shadows of late afternoon were 
deepening into the impenetrable blackness of the 
jungle life, Otambi esconced himself in a little thicket 
at the side of a stream where the deer came down 
to drink. Here he waited, every faculty on the alert, 
for the coming of the animal who was to furnish 
him with a dainty supper. The black possessed the 
patience of the wild things he hunted and with the 
aid of his able muscles, could spring upon the animal 
he had selected for his prey with the swiftness and 
deadliness of the panther. A soft sound in the bush 
caught his attention, and his muscles tightened in 
anticipation of the spring which would end in the 
death of the quarry. A slight waving of the tall 
jungle grass caught his eye in the rapidly deepening 
gloom, and with scarcely a sound, a buck stepped 
daintily out from the bush, and with nostrils aquiver, 
lowered his head to drink. Otambi drew the knife 
from the loop at his waist, changed his position ever 
so slightly, to better his footing. At that moment a 
yellowish- brown form shot past over the deer’s 
back, and with a dull, sickening thud struck the face 
of a great red rock which stood on the opposite side 
of the pool. The deer, thoroughly frightened, bound- 
ing convulsively, took himself away from that spot 
very quickly. The black, a low grow] in his throat at 
the frustration of his stalk, walked over to the ani- 
mal whose faulty spring had temporarily deferred 
his supper, discovering a lioness, her head crushed in 
by the impact of the rock. He felt the great cat 
over carefully, disclosing the fact that she had lately 
whelped, as her breasts were full. Long residence in 
the forest had given the black the ability to see in 
the dark almost as well as in the light of day, and he 
found, upon examination, that the lioness had been 
almost blind when she essayed the spring, her eyes 
being filmed as are the eyes of a dog at times, with 
the additional disadvantage of being badly inflamed 
as well. She-must have made the spring, trusting 
entirely to her sense of smell and sound, for if she 
could have seen at all, she would never have overshot 
her objectie to such an extent. 

From her condition, Otambi reasoned that there 
must be a cub, or cubs near by, and forgetting his 
supper in the more engrossing occupation of search- 
ing for them, he first dragged the lioness’ body away 
from the pool, that the scent might not frighten 
away the lesser animals who came to drink. 

F OR some time he searched about the bush in a 

circle, and the second ‘time around brought him 
once more to the body of the dead lioness. There, 
crouching despondently on the lifeless body, endeav- 
oring to gain some sustenance from well springs gone 
dry, was the cub. At the approach of Otambi, he 


snarled, baring his baby teeth in a way he meant to 
be convincing. But he did not run away. Otambi 
advanced slowly upon him, the while making queer 
The cub continued 
to snarl and spit, but his efforts were evidently lack- 
ing in their former enthusiasm. The black came to 
him, lifting and holding him close that the small lion Tw 


sounds in his malformed throat. 


his head between his fore paws, awaiting patiently 
any fate which might be about to befall him from 
the hands of this strange creature with whom he 
had cast his fortunes. 

Soon the black returned, his lips parted in a friend- 
ly grin, a boar under his arm. Tearing away chunks 
of the succulent meat, he fed his acquisition, who, 
when he had tasted the warm flesh, forgot his fears, 
end joined lustily in the feast. Otambi did not 
bother to build a fire, taking his meat raw, with much 
the same growlings and mutterinygs of the lion cub 
beside him. After the repast was over, the black un- 
tied the cub, taking him into the hut, where he 
stretched out on a grass couch, the animal beside him. 
As he dropped into slumber, it was with a curious 
sense of companionship, causing him to draw his 
partner closer to him, a proceeding seeming to afford 
the cub as much pleasure as it did the mute black 


boy beside him. 
7 HE tawny whelp grew rapidly, and as he attained 
the size and strength common to his kind, the 
attachment between Otambi and himself grew into a 
love which the lion did not fail to evince at every 
opportunity. The two romped and played in the long 
grass near the hut, with the happy abandon of play- 
mates among children. As the lion slowly attained 
maturity, Otambi taught the beast to hunt with him, 
and the two stalked their quarry with a unanimity 
of purpose and action which never failed to attain 
their object. 

After a meal of full repletion for both, the black 
fondled the ion, uttering the strange, throaty sounds 
which were his only medium of expression and the 
lion, in his turn, seemed to answer with gurgles and 
growls and whines, impressing an observer, had any 
been near, with the idea that the two were speaking 
together in some strange, uncouth tongue. 

When the lion attained his full growth, he became 
truly a magnificent specimen of his kind. To see the 
two beasts, one black one tawny, each fitting perfectly 
into the environment of the jungle; each with bands 
of rippling, powerful muscle; hunting side by side, 
threading their way through the mazes of the forest 
with the ease and silence of twin shadows, one would 
truly think that here was a reversion to type which 
would never happen again in the course of centuries 
of the world’s evolution. 

Due to the propensity of his great pet to hunt in 
the night, Otambi had also acquired the habit, roam- 
ing the jungle in the black darkness, or in the flooding 
light of the moon. In the heat of the day the pair 


slept hidden in the dense jungle grass, or in almost 
impenetable bushes. 


TAMBI was about fifteen years old and the lion 
nearly nearly four, when the black decided one 
day to go on a journey. The impulse came to him as 
he was sitting cross legged on the ground before his 
hut picking gently, with the point of his knife blade, 
some thorns from the pads of his leonine partner. 
The big beast lay as still as a statue moulded from 
tawny clay, only blinking his eyes occasionally when 
the erstwhile doctor dug a little deeper into his flesh 
than was necessary. The operation finished, the lion 
arose, stretched himself, then walking proudly to 
his companion’s side, he licked gratefully the hand 
that had relieved him of his thorny torment. Otambi 
also stretched, drew a deep breath into his capacious 
chest, then sheathing his knife, and slinging his 
bow and arrows across his back, he uttered a strange, 
gutteral sound, the lion coming at once to his side 
in answer. The two melted away into the forest, 
leaving the beautiful clearing which had been home 
to them so long. 


In the boma of Musuli, the mute, Otambi, had been 
nearly forgotten. Kabirri still held his undisputed 
sway over the king’s decisions, and was contented 
with the thought that, indirectly, without volition on 
his part, the absence or death of Otambi had been 
accomplished. For what native could survive in the 
jungle, surrounded by ferocious beasts for a period of 
nearly five years? Kabirri’s knowledge of any other 
world, outside of the territory occupied by other 
neighboring tribes, less than a day’s journey from the 
boma of Musuli, was extremely limited. He gave all 
unknown ground the distinction of being occupied by 
ghosts or devils, and let it go at that. His charms 
and incantations were potent, he believed, and possi- 
bly some great forest god, knowing the inmost 
thoughts of Kabirri’s heart, had accommodated him 
by quietly removing Otambi from the sight of his 


eyes. 
Peed in the heart of Tamuzda was a feeling 
that in some way old Kabirri was connected 
with the disappearance of her first-born, and, though 
she had no tangible proof of the fact, she hated 
Kabirri with a smouldering, deep-seated hatred, in 
the throes of which she solemnly promised herself to 
some day put an end to the life of the crafty witch- 
doctor. 


(Concluded in January issue) 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN (Conctuded) 


It is to my children that I have devoted my life. I 
no longer have the same fear for myself of my secret 
being found out; for since mv wife’s death I have 
gradually dropped out of social 1ife; but there is noth- 
ing I would not suffer to keep the “brand” from be- 
ing placed upon them. 

It is difficult for me to analyze my feelings con- 
cerning my present position in the world. Sometimes 
it seems to me that I have never really been a Negro, 
that I have been only a privileged spectator of their 
inner life; at other times I feel that I have been a 
coward, a deserter, and I am possessed by a strange 
longing for my mother’s people. 

Several years ago I attended a great meeting in 
the interest of Hampton Institute at Carnegie Hall. 
The Hampton students sang the old songs and awoke 
memories that left me sad. Among the speakers were 
C. Ogden, ex-Ambassador Choate, and Mark 
ain; but the greatest interest of the audience was 





might feel the warmth of his body. After a few futile 
struggles, the little beast seemed to accept the inev- 
itable, and cuddled down close to Otambi’s arms, 
making whining sounds of contentment. At the con- 
tact of the animal’s body, Otambi became conscious 
of a strange feeling, a sort of kinship to this waif of 
the jungle, the like of which he had never felt before. The many “Good Turns’ which are required of 
Taking the lion cub in his arms, Otambi made his the scout to perform daily have been done by these 
way to his hut, there to tie his new pet to a tree boys cheerfully and willingly since the organization 
with a hastily plaited grass rope, while he went forth of the various troops. Each year the organization 
to get a meal for both of them. Left alone, the cub looks forward to still more being done in the future. 
whimpered fitfully a few times, then ran to the end The scout is taught to do all these things without 
of his tether, being promptly thrown on his back, thought of pay for courtesies. However, they are 
after which he philosophically settled himself with permitted to accept pay for work where pay is due. 


centered in Booker T. Washington; and not because 
he so much surpasssed the others in eloquence, but 


SCOUTING AND THE COLORED BOY 


because of what he represented with so much earnest- 
ness and faith. And it is this that all of that small 
but gallant band of colored men who are publicly 
fighting the cause of their race have behind them. 
Even those who oppose them know that these men 
have the eternal principles of right on their side, and 
they will be victors even though they should go down 
in defeat. Beside them I feel small and selfish. I am 
an ordinarily successful white man who has made a 
little money. They are men who are making history 
and a race. I, too, might have taken part in a work 
so glorious. 

My love for my children makes me glad that I am 
what I am, and keeps me from desiring to be other- 
wise; and yet, when I sometimes open a little box in 
which I still keep my fast yellowing manuscripts, 
the only tanglible remnants of a vanished dream, a 
dead ambition, a sacrificed talent, I cannot repress the 
thought that, after all, d have chosen the lesser part, 
that I have sold my birthright for a mess of pottage. 

(THE END) 


(Continued from page 9) 
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There is power in this Scout Movement that is © 
quickening the finer instinct of our Nation and hu- © 


manity. Cannot this power be more broadcast? In- 


stead of reaching but 50 companies of Colored boys 4 
in the United States why cannot it reach the thous- | 
ands who stand ready to be organized, but lack a 2 


leader? 
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If It's Funny—Laugh 





That’s Nothing 


Old Lady (to waiter who has just 
brought her an extra glass of water and 
an extra large order of bread): 
“Thanks. I see that according to the 
proprietor’s orders tips are forbidden.” 

Waiter: ‘“That’s nothing. So were ap- 
ples in the Garden of Eden.” 





Fat Chance 


Mrs. Lee: “I hear your boy is run- 
ning a car now. And I hear he’s never 
taken the car out without the owner’s 


permission. That’s a fine record for a 
young lad like that.” 
Mrs. Cook: “Sure. He runs an ele- 


vator up and down in the Jones Build- 
ing and there ain't a chance of him 
taking that out.” 





Whole Hog or None 


Mr. Peck: “Minerva, do you think 
votes for women will be a complete 
success?” 

Mrs. Peck: “Of course it will be. 
There’s no doubt about that.” 

Mr. Peck: “Maybe so, but it looks as 
if the women voters are going to let 
some men get in office same as before.” 


Definition 
Jim: “Mose, what’s an alibi?” 
Mose: “It’s provin’ you was at a 
prayer meetin’ when you wasn’t to show 


that you wasn’t at the crap game when 
you was.” 








He Ought to Know 


Ted: “What’s the matter, Ned?” 

Ned: “Feeling rotten. Feel like I 
was going to have the flu.” 

Ted: “Be careful. That’s an awful 
thing to have. Sometimes it affects 
your mind and leaves people insane.” 

Ned: “Really? How do you know?” 

Ted: “I’ve had it.’ 





Odd Business 


Calloway: What does Mitchell do?” 
Galloway: He’s in the holesale busi- 
ness.” 
Calloway: 
Galloway: 


“What does he sell?” 
“Doughnuts.’ 





It Pays—To Have An Uncle 


White: “Black is rich. He started 
25 years ago with almost nothing. 
Now he’s worth $100,000.” 

Brown: “How did he do it?” 

White: “He opened a restaurant and 
through industry, economy, giving full 
value, perseverance, self-sacrifice and 
the death of an uncle who left him 
$99,999.99 he has gained his fortune.” 


Shaw! 


Simpson: “I heard a man say the 
other day that women are no longer 
skilled in the use of the needle.” 

Jimpson: “I feel that way about it 
myself.” 

Simpson: “My wife can adjust one 
cn the victrola better than I can.” 





Something New 

Small Bobbie: “‘We got somethin’ in 
cur house you ain’t got in yours.” 

Small Willie: ‘Bet you ain’t. We 
got ’lectric lights, ’n’ a furnace, ’n’ a 
telephone ’n’ ever’thing.” 

Small Bobbie: “Well, we got all that 
an’ a hoosit too.” 

Small Willie: “What’s that?” 

Small Bobbie: “It’s a thing you go 
to when the front door bell rings and 
you say ‘Hoosit?’? and somebody says 
‘*S me’ an’ then you open the- door.” 





She Should Worry 

Mother: “You ought to have your 
skirt longer, Ida.” 

Ida: “Why?” 

Mother: “Because some gentleman 
might mistake you for a little girl and 
take up on his knee.” 

Ida: “Well?” 


Liked It 
Mabel: “You mean to say he kissed 
you in spite of your threatening to 
scream? What did you do then?” 
Helen: “Why, I just kept on threat- 
ening to scream of course.” 


Better Still 
Ma: “George, did you wash your 
feet last night, like I told you?” 
George: “No’m, I took a bath.” 


Rather Noisy 

Mrs. Gray: “I am always glad when 
Saturday and Sunday come. They are 
the only two quiet days I have. I live 
between a public and a private school.” 

Mrs. Green: “Those are my noisiest 
days. I live between a synagogue and a 
church.” 











He Couldn’t Help Being Good 

Harry: “Good day, sir; have you a 
job for a smart boy?” 

Employer: “Yes. But let me warn 
you right now that I want a boy who 
will not swear, nor lie, nor get fresh 
with the girls, nor spend his time look- 
ing out the window.” 

Harry: “Oh, well, I’ll just send my 
brother around. He’s blind, deaf and 
dumb.” 


Even Then 

“I hear they have just found the 
bones of a king who died 4,000 years 
ago.” 
“Gee, I didn’t know they shot craps 
in those days.” 


-_~_— 


Not a Bit Filling 

Doctor: “Well, how are you feel- 
in?” 

Patient (who has just had his temp- 
erature taken): “Hungry, doctor, aw- 
fully hungry. All I had today was a 
piece of glass to suck on.” 


Couldn’t Help It 
“There goes a wide awake fellow.” 
“Rather enterprising, eh?” 
“No, he has insomnia.” 








ATTENTION AGENTS!!! 
The JANUARY issue of the Half-Century 


will be ready for mailing December 1st. 


We 


cannot supply you with copies of the January 
number unless we get your order for them be- 


fore that date. 





Send us your order early or 
you will be disappointed. 
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LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 

sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
eut. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. 


=> from between the toes. 
a ar PRICE, 25c 


At All Drug Stores or s 
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A perfect shortening | 
Ideal for frying 


In three convenient sizes 
Swiit & Company, USA. 
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THE GAY DECEIVERS 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


(Concluded) 





to the chauffeur’s room above the garage that had 
been unoccupied ever since the McCollys had owned 
the place, and then she hastened back to tell Mrs. 
McColly of her find. 

“I’m sure he will prove worth while, Mrs. McColly,” 
the girl declared enthusiastically, “for he’s one of 
those rare persons whose countenance is frank and 
open enough for you to read the soul beneath the 
surface.” 


ROM that day on which Rose Marie had no more 

lonely hours in the big house where she had lived 
so peacefully and quiet for eight long months. Big 
Jim Casey never neglected his duty for anything, 
but he lost no opportunity to chat a minute or two 
with the dusky maiden when both he and Rose Marie 
happened to be idle. 

Three months slipped by—happy months for big 
Jim and Rose Marie—months in which each learned 
to depend upon the other absolutely, and the Mc- 
Collys seeing the high ideal of their servants, made 
companions of them at home. Jim and Rose loved the 
simple things of life well lived, and nothing false or 
pretentious interested them. 

Thursday evening was the one evening of each 
week when both Rose and big Jim were off duty, 
and as had been their custom for several weeks, 
they spent it together at one of the best playhouses 
in the city. When they came from the theatre big 
Jim suggested that they go to Lamonte’s for a bite 
to eat. 

“Don’t you think we had better make it a cheaper 
place, Jim?” Rose Marie ventured softly. “You know 
we are only working people and cannot spend as 
idlers spend.’ 

“Oh, well, just for tonight,” big Jim answered 
pleasantly, “we will go to Lamonte’s—after this 
we will seek a more economical place.” 

The band was playing a catchy little jazz tune 
when the couple entered the cafe, and instead of 
first taking a table together the two eased into 
each other’s arms and went gliding around the room 
among the many jolly dancers. 


OSE MARIE had never looked quite so lovely to 
big Jim Casey as she did that night, and some- 
how, he felt as though Rose were looking upon 
him with a wee bit more admiration than her usual 
habit. Finally the dance was over and big Jim lead 
the happy girl at his side to a near-by table and 
ordered a drink—a drink so refreshing that it carried 
them both in imagination to cool, shady spots where 
bubbling springs and wild flowers abound. 


“I suppose you could never be induced to leave gay 
Carmentown, could you.” Jim asked earnestly, “espe- 
cially since you’ve grown up in its soil and gayety.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Rose Marie answered. “I love 
the country.’ 

“The country!” big Jim exclaimed. 
know of the country,” 

“One can live in the noisiest city in the world, 
Jim,” Rose Marie answered, “and yet dream of green 
meadows and rolling hills.” 


“And a cottage with roses around the door?” inter- 
rupted the man. 

“And a long, winding road,” chimed in Rose Marie, 
“that leads on and one over ragged cliffs and near 
rippling rills.” 

“You've been there all right,” big Jim laughed soft- 
ly, “you've been there—but could a city-bred flower 
like you thrive in such a location as that?” 

“Why ask me such a question, Jimmy boy,” said 
the adoring girl, "when you and I are probably going 
to keep our present jobs indefinitely? We, who have 
known only the bright lights of Carmentown, would 
probably dry up and blow away on the country 
winds.” 


“We might buy the town square,” laughed big Jim 
heartily, “and set up farming.” 

“Set up farming” interrupted the girl. “What do 
you know about farming—you who can dance like an 
idler, play the piano, and out-sing a phonograph— 
what do you know about farming?” 

“It’s natural—only natural for me to sing and 
dance, Rose Marie,’ the man answered solemnly, “I 
inherited it from my mother who was a concert 
singer, but so far as loving the bright lights and the 
strenuous life of a city, I am only a gay deceiver.” 

Rose Marie tried to speak, but her tongue seemed 
glued to the roof of her mouth. 


“I was born and reared on a farm not more than 
one hundred miles from this place,” big Jim con- 
tinued presently, “and being the only child I have 
always been allowed to run at will anywhere I so 
choose; I slipped into this town for a bit of recrea- 
tion in the early fall, and through a bet with some 
old college friends that I could get a job, I answered 
the McColly’s ad and after I discovered you—well—” 
finished big Jim slowly, “I just couldn’t let go the 
opportunity to hang around, even though I had to 
chauf for the common rich. The references,’ went 
on the young man earnestly, “was one some of the 
boys at the club faked up for me; I never drove any- 
body’s car but my own in my life until I came here. 


“What do you 


You see, my father and I are joint owners in a sugar 
beet farm and I have been neglecting my part of the 
work terribly this past three months, but today I got 
a letter from my folks urging me to come home for 
the holidays, and I made up my mind to tell you the 
truth, ask you to marry me and go back with me— 
will you?” 


EARS made their appearance in the girl’s eyes 
as she leaned across the table, and the color 
faded out of her cheeks. 

“Jim,” she said falteringly, “I, too, have been a gay 
deceiver. I was born on a farm south of here, and 
so long as my mother lived, life was a beautiful 
dream to me—but she died and my father married a 
woman who made life unbearable for me, so finally I 
resolved to stand the mistreatment no longer and ran 
‘away—I had never worked out, but my mother had 
taught me the essential things of housekeeping, neat 
mending, self-confidence and poise, and when I came 
into this city of strange faces I naturally turned my 
hand to what I knew best how to do, and I consid- 
ered it a kindly trick of fate when Mrs. McColly of- 
fered me a place as maid in her home, but so far as 
I am personally concerned, I could shake the dust of 
this place off my feet and say good bye to it forever 
without one single regret, and if you love me truly 
I will be your wife.” 

The low sweet strains of a dreamy waltz began to 
fall softly on the air, and big Jim Casey was the 
first one on the floor. 

“Maybe we have been a couple of gay deceivers, 
dear,’ Jim whispered into the shell like ear against 
his shoulder, as they glided out among the dancers, 
“but what do we care so long as it brought us to- 
gether? We'll turn in our resignation to the Mc- 
Collys in the morning and make our arrangements 
for an everlasting honeymoon in the country.” 

“Where the road winds on and on over ragged 
cliffs and the pastures are green and rolling,” Rose 
Marie answered sweetly. 

“And—and where we can be our own normal selves 
without the gulf of deceitfulness between us,” whis- 
pered big Jim, and drawing the little figure in his 
arms a bit closer to his loving heart, the two gave 
themselves up to the joyousness of what they both 
realized would be the last dreamy waltz they would 
have together in Lemonte’s for a long time, and 
how they went out of the cafe that night they left 
the spirit of the gay deceivers behind them. 











IN ANSWER TO THE EVER RECURRING QUESTION “WHAT SHALL I GIVE,” WE WOULD SUGGEST THE FOLLOWING: 


FOR A MAN FOR MILADY FOR THE DEBUTANTE FOR A BOY FOR A GIRL 
Bath Robe Flower Ornament Beaded Bag . 
Bath Scales Boudoir Gown Ivory Toilet Set sd ao 
Pa Weight Shene P. ilitary Brushes ‘ 
per 7g: erfumes Ring 
Belt Gold Pencil Bar Pin Suen Canaan Cap and S 
. _ Camera om carf 
Laundry Bag Boudoir Typewriter Kodak . ; Picture Puzzle 
Cards Picture Silk Sweater Moving Picture Outfit Recuiae 
Cap Handkerchiefs Bookmark Scarf Pin Furs 
Ash Bowl Coat Hanger Subscription to her favorite Football Raincoat 
Waste Basket Sewing Cabinet magazine Skatemobile Wrist Watch 
Gloves Hatpins Paper Cutter Bank Account Golf Set 
Humidor Darn-It Silver Frame Fountain Pen Ward 
Coat Hanger Growing Plant Opera Glasses Watch = robe Trunk 
Handkerchiefs Rhinestone Hair Pin Rhinestone Buckles Manenine Boutonniere 
Daily Reminder Jewel Casket Candy Gl - Hosiery 
Door Stops Grapefruit Knife Perfume — 
Hosiery Suit Case Cut Glass Toilet Bottle Dog FOR A BABY 
Dictionary Tea Caddy Piano Rubber Boots Baby Spoon 
Calendar Guest Book Furs Hockey Skates Nursery Chair 
Mufflers Sweater Earrings Scout Watch Toys 
Subscription to his favorite Furs Robe de Nuit Laundry Bag Carriage Strap 
magazine Umbrella Fountain Pen Silver Shoehorn Porridge Set 
Shirts Books Fan Fur Coat Unbreakable Doll 
Gold Penknife Thermos Bottle Shoe Wardrobe See Reel, a on 
Wallet Veil Sachet Phonograph Knit Clothing 
Spats Desk Set Gloves Ti Ring 
Typewriter Jewelry Underbodice <a p Rattle 
Dog Boudoir Cap Gold Pencil Handkerchiefs Nursery Table 
Sweater Candlesticks Hatpins Signet ring Silver Cup 
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STILL FLEECING THE PUBLIC 


By the Investigator 





OME of our newspapers seem to be doing an ever 
~ increasing business with those who deal in lucky 

stones, magic sand, loadstones, crystals and so- 
called “black art” secrets. Some of the newspapers 
have several of these ads on one page. These self- 
styled magicians claim to be able to predict the fu- 
ture, to ward off danger, misfortune and poverty as 
well as to prevent and cure diseases by magic. For 
all information given and for each talisman with 
“magic powers” they charge no small sum of per- 
fectly good coin of the realm. In some manner they 
manage to keep their victims coming back. 

Not only are these so-called magicians robbing 
the people of money that they need sorely for many 
other things, but they are doing them physical harm 
in many instances and causing their victims, in turn, 
to become a menace to their neighbors. 

Not long ago I came across a family of six Libra- 
nians who were, with the exception of one sturdy 
child of six, suffering from tuberculosis. The rea- 
son for their affliction was obvious. They slept in 
dingy bedrooms in which the sun had never shone and 
which were never aired. These bedrooms measured 
eight by ten feet, just large enough to accommodate 
a bed and a chair. The four children occupied one 
of these and the parents the other. The bedding was 
far from clean, the walls and floor were dirty, and 
the window was fastened down and then “chinked”’ 
with rags to keep out any bit of fresh air that might 
creep in through the cracks. The house was small 
and on an unclean street. The alley back of the 
house was filthy and a full garbage can stood at the 
kitchen door. I questioned the mother and learned 
that she kept her children in. “flannels all winter. 
Each wore a heavy red. flannel “chest protector” in 
addition to heavy woolen underwear and a super- 
abundance of clothing somewhat in need of soap and 
water. She also volunteered the information that 
they didn’t bathe very often in winter because they 
“caught cold so easy.” “And I don’t let ’em wear 
their clothes for at least a week after they are 
washed and ironed, ’cause you know, fresh washed 
clothes aren’t good to wear. They give you a cold.” 

I gave the mother a few directions as to how to 
care for her family and promised to return soon to 
see how they were faring and to give her further 
advice. 

When I returned I saw the same dingy covers on 
the beds and as far as I could see neither the chil- 
dren nor their clothing had come in contact with 
very much soap and water. 

I asked her why she hadn’t washed the bedding as 
I instructed her and she replied that the fortune 
teller had said it wasn’t necessary. 

I questioned her about the fortune teller and she 
told me of her experience. I learned many things 
concerning the fortune teller from her. She stated 
that she had gone to him because she had seen his 
ad in one of the papers stating that he could both 
cure and prevent diseases with the aid of his “black 
art secrets.”” This woman, who by the way, has to 
assist her husband by taking in an occasional wash- 
ing, went to the “magician” and informed him that 
she and four other members of ther family coughed 
all the time. The magician told her that she and 
her family had been bewitched—‘hoodooed”’ was the 
term she used. He charged her $1.10 for this in- 
formation and told her if she would come back in 
two or three days he would tell her who had be- 
witched them. This information, of course, cost an 
additional $1.10. On her second trip he told her 
she had been “hoodooed by a neighbor who didn’t 
like her and that it wouldn’t be necessary for him 
to call the name because she could guess readily 
enough who it was that held a grudge against her. 
The woman admitted that she wasn’t on the best of 
terms with one of her neighbors. He told her he 
could concoct a mixture that would help her to get 
rid of her enemies and that for fifty cents each he 
would give her a lucky stone for each member of 
the family to wear around his neck to ward off fur- 
ther evil. The woman purchased the six stones with 
her last three dollars and promised to get the money 
somewhere to buy the magic mixture that would help 
her to get rid of her enemies forever. 

The magician also warned her that she should not 
tell anyone of her lucky stone nor that she was try- 


ing to get rid of her enemies as that would break the 
spell. 

I spent a good portion of the afternoon trying to 
show this woman that the “magician” was just fool- 
ing her out of her money and that if she wasn’t will- 
ing to follow niy advice that she would do well to 
consult a physician. 

I didn’t see her for nearly a month. During that 
time one of the children had died and another had 
grown considerably worse. An ill smelling concoc- 
tion was brewing on the kitchen stove. Carefully 
she counted nine needles and nine pins and dropped 
them into the mixture. This aroused my curiosity. 
“I’ve suffered enough from them folks,” she ex- 
plained, “I’m going to fix ’em tonight sure.” 

“What will you do?” I asked. 


“I’m going to put this on their doorstep and throw 
salt and pepper on that. That’ll make them leave 
home and never come back,” she explained. 

This woman is not the only victim of these fake 
“magicians” and fortune tellers. There are thous- 


IDENTIFICATION FOR TWO 


ALDO removed his cap, took a step nearer and 
began with profound respect. 

“My dear Mrs. Graham, I understand and for the 
first time in my life, and for that very reason I feel 
obliged to obey your orders. Those horses and every- 
thing else here belongs to you. But I—never. I am 
going to claim and be claimed. I’m going to one who 
is neither your daughter nor your husband’s daugh- 
ter, yet she is my sister—my own dear sister, Jose- 
phine Arnold.” 

He made a step backward and was out in the hall 
and gone before either has recovered from the shock. 
And half an hour later he stumbled up the steps 
of the Arnold home nearly two miles away. He rang 
the bell and stepped back from the door panting like 
a dog at the close of a hunt. 

A thin little woman came in answer to the bell, 
her kindly eyes, large and brown, peered out from 
the shadows of a small brass lamp that she held high 
in front of her, the light of which showed the silver 
in her chestnut hair, which was done up in a neat 
roll on top of her head. By studying the lines in her 
face one would have judged her to be sixty, but she 
was younger than that by ten years; ill health had 
caused those premature furrows that ran up to her 
eyes. 

Waldo stepped inside the door and held to her the 
letter, with the brief request: “Please eyplain this.” 

She took the letter and read a few lines, recognized 
it and motioned him in the room. 

“I have seen this letter before, Waldo,” she began. 

OSEPHINE, who was buried in a chair reading, 

looked up from her book, colored perceptibly, 
shook a most saucy and exquisite brown curl that 
dangled over her right ear and addressed Waldo in 
a voice that sounded to him more like the beginning 
of a song by one of the celestial beings than it did of 
a human’s voice. 

While she punished herself with silence about it she 
was nevertheless suffering from a like attack at the 
heart concerning Waldo the same as he had just dis- 
covered that he was suffering concerning her. The 
only difference was that hers was of longer standing 
and consequently more chronic. 

“Good evening, Mr. Graham.” 

Her words came floating to him like the sound of 


ands like her who waste money buying lucky stones, 
magic sand, who gaze in crystals and put their trust 
in boiled needles and pins in hope of regaining 
health, or of becoming rich without putting forth an 
effort on their part. 

This diseased family, living in filth and dirt, is a 
menace to the community in which they live. The 
money this woman wasted buying worse than useless 
knowledge and equally useless stones would have 
purchased milk and wholesome foods fux her childrer 
or possibly secured the help of a first-class physician. 
The time that she wasted following the magician’s 
advice could have been used in making the home 
clean and livable. 

Those children, should they live until they are 
grown, will have but small chance of furnishing the 
race with robust, intelligent, men and women. 

These self-styled “magicians” should not be per- 
mitted to prey upon the ignorant and credulous of 
the race as they do. Newspapers should not give 
them advertising space for when they do, it amounts 
to approval of théir methods of fleecing the public. 


(Concluded) 


so many little bells and the brakes refused to hold 
for him any longer. He corrected her. 
“Mr. Arnold, if you please, Josephine I have the 
honor of calling you my sister. He is the proof.” 
Josephine sat in puzzled surprise while the Aunt 
read the letter aloud to them. 


“Auntie, what do they mean there where they say 
that they got me under sad circumstances?” inquired 
she, after the letter was finished. 

“Well, my dear children, both of you are old enough 
now to know the truth, so I will tell you all. You 
are not Waldo’s real sister. Your father died soon 
after you were born and your dear mother died when 
you were but two years old, so my sister took you 
and gave you a home. You and Waldo were just 
the same age and she thought a boy and a girl would 
be so nice to raise together, not thinking that her 
end was so near that she would not have the pleasure 
of seeing you two grow up together. I took you to—” 

She choked on her words, turned and walked from 
the room. 

Josephine’s brown eyes filled as she fastened them 
pitifully upon Waldo. Just when the sweetest of 
the sweet was beginning it was suddenly swallowed 
up in gall. 

“Then, my name is not Arnold,” she said. “And I 
am not your sister after all.”’ Clearly, I am an intruder 
here, usurping your place in this home. Now, since 
I don’t belong here and don’t know who I am, I shall 

She arose from her chair. But at the same instant 
he was at her side, and the next instant he had her in 
his arms. 

“No, Josephine,”’ he said passionately, “You must 
not go. You are not my sister and thank God for it! 
But you can be more to me—that which is more than 
a sister. You can be my wife. Will you, dearest?” 

The change that this appeal wrought upon her 
changed her into the likeness of some Heavenly being. 

Then the Heavenly being’s arms encircled his neck 
and he felt that exquisite curl being pressed hard 
against his cheek as she murmured: 

“And my name will be Arnold after all, won’t it, 
dearest?” 

“Yes, darling; And ‘twas you that I saw in her. 
You, my love were the vision. She was the delusion.” 





ATTENTION, HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS! 


FREE COLLEGE TUITION! 





THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE has a proposition for sending one hundred 


boys and girls to college with all expenses 


aid. ‘lhis is an exceptional offer, and the 


time is limited. We desire to send a hundred boys and girls to college for the purpose 


of giving wider publicity to the educational 
AZINE. ; 
We give the boy or girl his own choice 


interest of the HALF-CENTURY MAG- 


in selecting a college to attend. 


Don’t fail to be one of the one hundred to receive a HALF-CENTURY MAG- 


AZINE SCHOLARSHIP. 
Write for full particulars to 
~o nemee dan tigyer Dept. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Chicago, II. 
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Electric WaSneis a..u 






CenTRAL 2692 
STEVENS BuiLdinG 
17 NortH State STREET 


Electric Washers and Ironers 


They are a necessity. 





PHONE 
CENTRAL 


2692 


savucad ace NO longer a luxury. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 


JUDD’S 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Easy” Washer 


Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 


demanding them. 
BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


and his 





The ‘Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 








The “Easy” saves your time. 


The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, IIl. 








HYGIENIC COLD CREAM 


DRIPPING WITH FRAGRANCE AND SOOTHING COOLNESS 


This cream is 
unexcelled asa 
skin food; it is 
made from the 
highest qual- 
ity and purest 
of vegetable 
oils and is a 
splendid emol- 
lient. 

For a dry, 
parched. fever- 
ish. or chap- 
ped skin the 
application of 
Hygienic Cold 
Cream will 
bring immedi- 
ate relief; it 
will remedy 


the effect of the wind and 


sun. 


To be applied at night 
and left on until morning. 





softens 
skin, completely vanishing 
without leaving the skin 
oily. 


Manufactured by 


If used be- 
fore bathing, 
motoring or ex- 
posure of any 
kind to the sun 
or wind, it will 
prevent  sun- 
burn and that 
roughness of 
skin that so 
frequently oc- 
curs. If used 
afterwards, it 
will take away 
the sting ana 
give immedi- 
ate relief. 

Men find it 
very comfort- 
able after 
shaving, as it 


and soothes the 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


DEPT. H. C. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


Celery Cream 


Put three ounces of butter and two 
ounces of flour into a casserole on the 
range; mix together and let cook for 
two minutes. Mix with two quarts of 
chicken broth and add four stalks of 
celery which has been wel! washed and 
cut in dice. Boil for one hour and 
strain. Add the yolks of three eggs, 
one pint of cream, salt and pepper to 
taste and two ounces of fresh butter. 
Keep the soup very hot and serve with 
cracknels. 


Fruit Mold 


Soak two and one-half ounces of 
gelatin in cold water. Mix together 
one pint of crushed fresh fruit, one 
pound of powdered sugar, heat slightly, 
add the gelatin and stir until cold. 
Before the mixture sets add one pint 
of double cream whipped to a froth. 
Pour into molds and garnish with 
whipped cream when you remove from 
the molds. 


Gumbo 


Saute three hardshell crabs, two 
pounds of lake shrimps, and one pound 
of scrap ham together with one pound 
of onions, one pound of flour, in a half 
pint of olive oil. Stir well and add one 
quart of tomatoes, one half gallon of 
stock, one teaspoonful of paprika, one 
ounce of garlic and one ounce of Wor- 
cestershire sauce, one strip each of 
bay leaf and thyme and one half pound 
cf salt. Add one gallon of okra and 
boil for three hours. Skim and serve 
with boiled rice. 





Grape Blanc Mange 


Beat the yolks of five eggs mixed 
with five ounces of sugar until very 
light; add one teaspoonful of corn- 
starch and a pint of white grape juice. 
Beat on a slow fire until creamy, fill 
up in glasses and serve very cold. 





Tuna With White Sauce 


To two cupfuls of minced tuna fish 
add two cupfuls of mushrooms cut in 
dice, one cupful of top milk, one tea- 
spoonful of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste, a dash of paprika and a few 
grains of nutmeg. Mix together and 
simmer for twenty-five minutes or un- 
til the mushrooms are soft. Serve on 
strips of buttered toast and pour hot, 
well seasoned white sauce over all and 
sprinkle generously with parsley. 


Scrambled Clams 


Wash two dozen soft clams. Chop 
the hard part fine; cover with water, 
end simmer until tender and the water 
|is reduced to one-third cupful. Melt 
three tablespoons of butter in a frying 
| pan, turn in the cooked clams, add the 
soft portions and brown lightly. Add 
six eggs, beaten slightly and one half 
cupful of milk. Stir carefully. Salt 
and pepper to taste. 





Nests 


Hollow out one tomato and put into 
the bottom of it 1-4 teaspoon salt and 
pepper to taste. Drop one raw egg into 
the hollow. Put a _ teaspoonful of 
| Worcestershire sauce and salt and pep- 
per on top of the egg. Cover with 
slices of bacon placed in a cross over 
the top. Bake very slowly in a moder- 
; ate oven for about half an hour. 








Chicken With Asparagus 


Cook a fowl until very tender and 
divide in eight pieces of a size suitable 
for serving, rejecting bones and skin. 
Roll in seasoned flour and brown slight- 
ly and quickly in a frying pan in hot 


drippings. Make good sized rounds of 
toast, butter, place in a shallow serving 
dish, lay a piece of chicken on each 
round, and surround with hot, canned 
asparagus, which has been cut in inch 
lengths. Pour over all a liberal amount 
of very hot white sauce to which a 
beaten-egg yolk has been added just af- 
ter taking from the fire. Stir rapidly 
while doing this, to prevent curdling. 
Garnish with points of toast, on each 
of which is laid a tiny cube of bright 
colored jelly. 


Pea Bisque 


Cook one pint of peas, rub through 
a sieve and add one-half cupful of 
canned tomato soup, one pint of hot 
rich milk, one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
half teaspoonful of sugar, and a few 
grains of cayenne pepper. Thicken 
slightly with two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter and one tablespoonful of flour cook- 
ed together. 

Serve very hot with crisp bread. This 
may be varied by adding half a cupful 
of finely shredded cooked carrots and 
onions mixed, and one fourth cupful of 
tiny peas. 


Tutti Fruiti Ice 


Grate the peels of four oranges, then 
add the juice and one pound of granu- 
lated sugar; add three-fourths gallon 
of water, then the juice of four lemons, 
two ounces of glace cherries, apricots, 
figs, kumquats, grapefruit and glace 
pineapple. Partly freeze the mixture 
and add chopped nuts. Freeze hard 
and serve in grapefruit skins hollowed 
out for the purpose. 





Scalloped Asparagus 


Boil eight eggs until hard. Halve 
them lengthwise. Cut a large can of 
asparagus into inch lengths and bring 
to a boil in salted water. Butter a 
small baking dish and arrange half of 
the halved eggs, yolks up on the bot- 
tom. Drain the asparagus and lay it 
over the eggs. Then place the other 
half of the eggs over the asparagus, 
yolks down. Make a white sauce and 
add to it one half cup of rich cream. 
Pour this over the mixture in the bak- 
ing dish, sprinkle with crumbs and bake 
in a hot oven. 
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| THE PEOPLE'S FORUM __| 








The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 


the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. 


As but limited 


space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





Too Much Secrecy 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 1st, 1920. 
The Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I read your article, “One Form of 
Internationalism,’ with considerable 
interest. The fact that the inner 
workings of that association are kept 
so secret makes some of us wonder 
why the leaders keep things so dark. 
Surely an organization fair and square 
in its dealings with the public could af- 
ford to come out in the open. If those 
who are directing the activities of the 
association are honest and really mean 
to do the right thing, if they are capable 
of steering the organization into safe 
channels they would do well to let the 
public know these things. People 
would then feel warranted in giving 
them their hearty support and co-op- 
eration. 

Their present methods of keeping 
their inner workings so dark would jus- 
tify one in believing that the whole 
thing is a gigantic scheme of a few 
dishonest men who are tired of hard 
work and expect to live in ease and 
luxury on the money they are collect- 
ing from the ignorant and credulous 
members, 

JOHN M. JEFFERSON. 





Will Vote in Spite of Advice 


Durham, N. C., Oct. 25th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

I read the other day that one of our 
so called leaders has been wasting his 
time advising the colored women below 
the Mason and Dixon line not to regis- 
ter or vote in the presidential election. 
He says that if they register it will 
“postpone the day of calm thought and 
dispassionate discussion, political free- 
dom and independence” I don’t know 
how he reached this conclusion, but I 
co know that I would rather that my 
children grew up without ever seeing 
the inside of a school than to have 
them attend the school over which such 
a man is principal. 

He evidently believes that it is right 
for our people to do anything the other 
race tells them to do. If we follow 
his advice we will all soon be wearing 
shackles and be driven through the cot- 
ton fields by an overseer as in “before 
the war” days. 

I, for one, have registered, and J tn- 
tend to vote or die in the attempt. 

DELLA JACKSON. 


Would Urge Education 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 30th, 1920. 
The Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

Prof. Fowler struck the nail on the 
head in his article “The Melting Pot” 
when he said that no intelligent man 
would make a comparison between the 
best class of white people and the low- 
est class of Negroes. But that thing 
is done constantly. I agree with you 
heartily in the idea of educating our 
own people—every one of our people 
and in putting forth every effort to 
rid the race of its faults. The whites 
too, are sadly in need of education. It 
would be a good thing to have a law 
forcing people to send their children 
t¢ schoo] until they had finished high 
school at least. There’s less friction 
in communities where the people are 
educated, and most of the trouble oc- 
curs between the uneducated element 
of both races. 


RAYMOND JENKINS. 





Hard to Make Them Understand 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 5th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 


Miss Anderson’s article, “Trouble 


Makers,” in the November issue wasn’t] | 


a bit overdrawn. O nthe last registra- 
tion night two women went to the polls 
together. The younger of the two 
wanted to stop and do a bit of shopping, 
before she registered. The older one 
looking up at the clock, remarked that 
ic was nearly time for the polls to 
close. “Hurry up,” she said, “ ’cause I 
want to register on the Republican 
ticket.” Later she was asked to sign a 
ecard pledging herself to vote a Re- 
publican ticket. This she refused to 
do, insisting firmly that she had “done 
voted already.” Carefully we explain- 
ed that she couldn’t vote until election 
day. “Done voted, I tell you. You all 
can’t fool me.” On election day a card 
was brought to her advising that she 
hadn’t yet voted She still insisted that 
she had and when advised the second 
and third times she went to the polling 
place and wanted to know why her vote 
hadn’t been counted. After consider- 
able explanation she was induced to 
vote. It is probable that many of our 
votes were lost in this way—simply be- 
cause the people didn’t understand. 


MARY L. GREEN. 





1000 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN WANTED AT ONCE 
Salary $25 to $50 a Week 


The Half-Century Magazine is launching its fall campaign for an increase 


in circulation. 


magazine in every part of the country. : 
we are offering $25 to $50 a week to each representative. 


We need a thousand young men and women to represent the’ 


We consider this need so urgent that 
Several hundred 


working propositions are being offered for this campaign exclusively. Honesty, 
trustworthiness and alertness are the only requirements asked of our repre- 


sentatives. 


Write at once in order to get in on this exceptional offer. 


Address THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, Circulation Department. 
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For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 





ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit 
look more 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to 
breakfast. 


Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


may 
tempting 


serve for 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 





We comply with all 
standards. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


pure food 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 


HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 








AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 


Beautiful Negro Art 
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Beautiful California Flower 
Bead Necklaces 


are being worn by ladies of refinement . ‘ 
everywhere; are inexpensive and show good 75 Cents Will Bring You 
taste. (Your choice of colors). Send for : 

Color Card with description and prices. 1 beautiful Colored Doll 


(Iv’S FRBPE). 
ART SPECIALTY CO. 
5038 Alaska Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


1 Fine Art Calendar 

1 Picture 

6 Artistic Cards 

15 Christmas, New Year’s cards, 
Stamps, Seals, and Calling Cards. 





Ever hear of 


KINCAID ROW? 


January Issue will tell you all 
about it 


ART PUBLISHING CO. 
Dep’t J 
New York City 


208 W. 64th Si., 
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EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


2102 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 


1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled...............++4+- $3.00 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting................+.++- 2.00 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones......... 1.50 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere...............+.-+: '.. 2.50 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair............-+22+-eee00- -50 
4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
or any other setting desired. ............cccccccccccese 1.25 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.00 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.50 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 2.00 
618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair.............02.eeeeeees -50 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants.................... 1.00 
933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants........ 2.25 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
i Ec wise even px c's 0s 6) ose bes vb se -50 
286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires.......... -50 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
Re ee ee ee ee eee 1.50 
ee ee eer er ee ee Tee ae -50 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
Sr EE SEED INE «oe 6.05 85 sede wees peer earn sce 2.00 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired.......... 1.50 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants...................... -50 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 
PUTT TI TT eT TT Tere 2.00 
Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. If you do 


not find this to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 
satisfied, return to us at our expense and we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 





290; 
3392- 


3393. 


in 6 size 


waist measure. 


the foot. 
material 
105-8 ya 


arate patterns 15c for each pattern. 


3378—Boy’'s Suit. 


6 and 8 
31-2 yar 


3381- 
Cut in 7 sizes: 
and 46 inches bust measure. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


HALF-CENTURY PATTERN SERVICE 


An attractive costume. Waist 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
Skirt 3381 cut 
s: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches 
It measures 13-4 yards at 

To make this costome of one 
for a medium size will 
rds of 36 inch material. 


3102—Child’s coat. Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. Size 6 will require 25-8 yards 
og 44 inch material. Price 15c. 


3329—Girl’s dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. A 12 year size will require 


require 5 yards of 44 inch material. Price 15c. 
Two sep- 


3374— Ladies’ house dress. Cut in 7 sizes: 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. A 38 inch size will require 6 yards 


of 36 inch material. Price 15c. 


Cut in 5 sizes: 2, 4, 5, 
years. A 4 year size will require 
ds of 27 inch material. Price 15c. 


3168—An easy-to-make apron. Cut in 4 


3376. Girl's dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4,6 sizes: Small, 32-34; medium 36-38; large 
and 8 years. A 4 year size will require 40-42; and extra large 44-46 inches bust 
25-8 yards of 36 inch material. Price 15c. meusure. For a medium size 51-2 yards of 

27 inch material will be required. Price 
3397—Misses’ dress. Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 ise. 
and 20 years. A 16 year size will require 
ds of 40 inch material. The width 3388—Girl’s dress. Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 


51-8 yar 
of the sk 


Price 5c. 


1920- 
dren's Patterns, 
MAKING, 


ous, 


14 and 16 years. A 14 year size requires 


irt at the lower edge is 13-4 yards. “ 
31-4 yards of °%6 inch material. Price lic. 


7 
~~ 


CATALOGUE NOTICE 


Send 15¢ in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL AND WINTER 
1921 CATALOGUE, containing over 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
a CONCISE AND COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESS- 
ALSO SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the vari- 
simple stitches), all valuable to the home dressmaker. 
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izes: 4, 6, 8 
. 25-8 yards 


sizes: 8. 10, 
will require 
rice 15c. 


- in 7 sizes: 
inches bust 
uire 6 yards 


Cut in 4 
6-38; large 
inches bust 
|-2 yards of 
ired. Price 


3 sizes: 12, 
ize requires 
Price lic. 
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AES RL ats ge A eS 


STANDARD BOOKS BY NEGRO 


AUTHORS 
Good Fiction---Science---Philosophy and Religion 
If It Is In Book Form, We Have It. 


EVERY COLORED MAN AND WOMAN SHOULD HAVE A FIRST HAND KNOWLEDGE OF THE LITER- 
ARY WORKS AND COMPOSITIONS OF THE MEN AND WOMEN OF HIS OWN RACE. BY BUYING SUCH 
WORKS YOU ENCOURAGE AND BRING TO THE FRONT, AUTHORS AND POETS OF OUR OWN FLESH 
AND BLOOD, WHOSE WORTH AND GENIUS MERIT YOUR ESTEEM AND CONSIDERATION. 












$1.75 “Lawrence puna 91.79 
“Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s portrayal of Negro life and emotions has immortalized this author. The 


sorrows, the joys, the struggles and attainments, the wit and humor of the Negro were all within 
the grasp of this Poet of Poets and painted in a style with a depth of feeling and Pathos—classic.” 


The above is an excerpt from one of the great international publications. 


You cannot afford to be without a copy of a Life and Works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


Other Books You Should Have In Your Home 
or Library by Colored Authors. 


The Marrow of Tradition, Charles W. Chestnutt....... $1.50 
The House Behind the Cedars, Charles W. Chestnutt... «1.50 
The Wife of His Youth, Charles W. Chestautt.... ss. 
The Conjure Woman, Charles W. Chestnutt.... 50 
Frederick Douglass, by Booker T. Washington... . 1.50 
Souls of Black Folk, W. E. DuBois...» «2.50 
Out of the House of Bondage, Kelly Miller... «2:50 


Include 10 cents for Postage 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK PUBLISHERS 


3519 State Street, Chicago, [lino 
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For Sale By ) Fx er: Write For 


All Reliable Fm \ " pal Terms to 
Druggists } “\q Agents 


Mm H BROWN 
HAIR GROWER 


High-Brown Hair Grower 


Without a doubt the best and most excellent article 
of its kind—a combination Hair Grower and Hair 
Straightener. Gives the Hair a natural soft and silky 
appearance, stimulating hair growth in some of the 
most hopeless cases. 


Our High Brown Hair Grower stands as one of our 
highest achievements—it is a preparation we look upon 
with pride. 


All we ask of you is—try it. If you don’t find it the 
best Hair Preparation you have ever used, we will 
gladly refund your money. Price 50 Cents. 


Manufactured by 


OVERTON - HYGIENIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








